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INVITATION. 

Vistro RS are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 

repay a visit. 
& 


New England and Other Matters. 
A it is now played, lawn-tennis came into 

existence only a third of a century ago, 
and was developed simultaneously in this coun- 
try and Great Britain. It is a descendant, 
however, of the ancient game of tennis, which 
it resembles in many respects, and which, in 
its earlier stages, was also played outdoors. 
The sport is justly popular with both sexes, 
and is played during the warm months upon 
thousands of courts. There are annually many 
tournaments between clubs, schools and col- 
leges, and the national and international matches 
have a place of recognized importance in the 
realm of sport. The game is simple in its 
rudiments, but much practise is required to 
give the skill and speed which make the game 
of a good player so graceful and effective. 

+ 


VW i tain a year it is hoped to erect in 
Copley Square, Boston, near the Public 
Library, a national memorial to Edward Everett 
Hale. An organization for this purpose has 
recently been formed. The honorary advisory 
committee is headed by ex-President Roosevelt, 
and is made up of leading men of all parts of 
the country. The chairman of the executive 
committee is ex-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., of 
Massachusetts. A sketch of the proposed statue 
has been made by Bela Pratt, the Boston sculp- 
tor. Upon the pedestal will be a brief inscrip- 
tion to Doctor Hale as ‘Man of Letters, Preacher 
of the Gospel, Prophet of Peace, Patri 


* 
A Statzine example of the possibilities of 
modern transportation facilities was afforded 
recently when twenty-five thousand landlocked 
salmon eggs were shipped fram Maine to Tas- 
mania, on the other side of the globe. The 
journey occupied thirty-five days, and the eggs 


+ 


arrived in the nick of time, for they were at | ; 


once placed in water, and within twenty min- 
utes began to hatch. The eggs were packed 
in a large crate, and so considerately were they 
handled by the express-agents on train and 
steamer, and so carefully was the ice-supply 
maintained in the chamber round the eggs, that 
the loss was amazingly small. Within five 
days all but eleven per cent. of the eggs had 
hatched. The shipment was unique in the 
history of fish-culture, and the results will be 
watched with interest. 


+ 


jt RE has recently been formed the Society 
for the Preservation of New England An- 
tiquities, and the objects of the organization 
are plainly indicated by its name. The first 
officers and trustees are all residents of Massa- 
chusetts, but the field of its activity will em- 
brace all the New England States, and no doubt 
the other states will later be represented among 
those in charge of its work. In each of the 
six states it will find much to do. In some of 
the old cities and towns the historic buildings 
have been carefully preserved and the historic 
sites faithfully marked by tablets, through the 
efforts of patriotic societies and public-spirited 
individuals. In many others this has been 
neglected, and whatever is to be done cannot 
longer be delayed with safety. The sentiment 
which preserves the few surviving structures 
and protects the historic spots of colonial and 
Revolutionary days is one worthy of the heartiest 
support from all New England people of our 
generation. ° 


EELING between political parties was un- 
doubtedly much more intense in the early 
days than it is in our generation. An instance 


of the old-time bitterness was recently recalled | 
in an article by a New York man whose father | 


hal a hand in the removal and mutilation of | 
the Andrew Jackson figurehead from the frigate 
Constitution in 1834. The famous old craft 
was then in active service, and happened to be 
at the Charlestown Navy-Yard, where -now, 
three-fourths of a century later, it is pérma- 
nently located. Seme of the rabid Whigs in 
Boston conceived the idea of stealing the Jack- 
son figurehead, which had been placed upon 
the bow a short time before. The plan was 
successfully carried out one stormy night, under 
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the nose of the unsuspecting sentry on the 
| deck, and the prize was brought ashore and 
| hidden in the house of a loyal Whig on School 
| Street. There was a great sensation when the 
| theft was discovered, and the jubilant Whigs 
|and the angry Democrats all over the country 
| discussed the affair for weeks. The figurehead 
was displayed at several secret gatherings of 


Whigs in Boston, and was placed upon the | 


table at various banquets. Later it mysteri- 
| ously appeared at gatherings of Whigs in New 
| York and Philadelphia, but was not allowed 
to fall into Democratic hands. At last it was 
taken to Washington, and turned over to the 
Navy Department. The figurehead was never 
restored to the bow of “Old Ironsides,’’ but 
finally found a resting- place at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 
& 
HAT will be one of the largest storage- 
basins for water in the world is now being 
built in the wilderness of northern Maine. By 
means of a great dam which several hundred 
men are working upon on the Aziscohos Falls 
of the Magalloway River, a tributary of the 
Androscoggin, the storage capacity of the lake 


will be increased from sixteen billion cubic feet 
to twenty-four billion cubic feet. Eminent 
engineers have been working upon the project 
for years, and it is a notable feature of the 
general movement for the conservation of the 
natural resources of the country. The govern- 
ment has no hand in this particular work, and 
it is not a scheme to develop more water-power, 
but simply to store up a reserve supply of 
water for the manufacturing industries along 
the busy Androscoggin. These include the 
great pulp- and paper-mills at Rumford, Lisbon 
and Brunswick, the immense cotton-mills at 
Lewiston, and many smaller industries all along 
the shores of the river. The prosperity of the 
Androscoggin valley depends largely upon these 
industries, and the realization that a vast 
amount of water goes to waste each spring, 
and that the annual supply is in danger of a 
serious decrease as a result of deforestation, 
led to the scheme of an immense storage-basin. 
The great dam will form a new lake many 
square miles in area where there has hitherto 
been primeval forest, and its waters will be 
released as needed when the water of the 
Androscoggin reaches its low summer level. 
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WHERE THE DANGER LAY. 


NCLE Jesse Parsons was determined to 
U *‘do’’ the sights of the city thoroughly on 

this, his first visit; and it would not be 
for lack of steady gazing, with open-mouthed 
attentiveness, if any detail of the subway, the 
‘*sky-serapers’’ or the Brooklyn Bridge escaped 
him. Down-town on Broadway he came upon 
a tall building in process of construction, at 
which he stared, according to his custom. He 
started forward interestedly, and taking up a 
position on the walk ac under the scaffold- 


Can’t you read at mit 

*“Course I can read !’’ responded Uncle Jesse, 
indignantly. *‘An’ [ seen the sign, too, plain 
ez day. I went up jes’ tosee what ’twuz. You 
city olks ain *t overintelligent. There wa’n’t a 
word said ’bout danger down on the sidewalk ! 
I wuz tryin’ to see what the danger wuz up 
above.’’ 

* ¢ 


THE REFUSAL. 


CERTAIN actor had requested Mr. George 
A Grossmith to use his influence with Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert (as he then was) to secure 
him the first refusal of a part in the forthcoming 
opera which the dramatist and his collaborator, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, were then completing. 
Mr. Grossmith says in his recent book of remi- 
niscences, ‘ ‘Piano and I,’’ that he promised to 
give the message. And he did—with a result 
which somehow recalls Mrs. Browning’s char- 
acterization of a swiftly answered prayer as “a 
gauntlet with the gift in it.’’ 
‘I broached the subj om oa to the bril- 
liant author,’’ writes Mr. Grossmith, ‘‘as we 
were walking about, his beautiful grounds. 
‘He only wants you,’ I said, ‘to give him the 
first refusal of the part.’ 
‘ ‘With the greatest of pleasure,’ , said Gilbert, 
promptly. ‘I refuse him at once.’ 
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THEN HE MOVED. 


ITERE are times when tact is of little or! 


no use. Ina Cleveland street-car, relates 
a writer in the Plain 
city, the conductor was trying to get the stand- 
ing passengers to ‘‘move up front, please.’’ 
It seemed impossible for them to make a step. 


‘*Can’t you move up a little?’’ he pathetically 
inquired. 
‘Impossible !”” a clear voice called back. 
**There’s a fat man wedged in the aisle.’ 
Whereupon a hasty move up the aisle ensued, 





and the situation was promptly relieved. 
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system which is drained by the Androscoggin | training 





Dealer of that | 


r—Wesleyan Academy— 


WILBRAHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


$ For Young Men and Women. 
Tilton Seminary Preparation for college or 
business. Special courses for High School graduates. Six new 
buildings, including fine gymnasium and dining hall and four 
cottages. Situated ameng the foothills of the White Mountains. 
Endowment permits moderate expenses. 
GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


New London, N.H. 
The Colb "y Academy,} In the New Hampshire 
Hills. Altitude 1850 feet. btm | faculty. College cer- 
tificate. Prepares for technical schools or business. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. A separate department 
for young boys. House mother. Endowment. Every ex- 
pense $180. 57th year. JUSTIN 0.WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 
Both sexes. Thorough. Elective courses. Prepares for 
College or Seientific and tg al Schools. Endowed. 
New building. a = inent. Athleties. $300 in 
prizes for 1910-11. ia ulphed commercial course. 


Ask k for eireular. . CLARK , Principal. 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York conyry New Broa Conn. 

Two years’ course dicinal and 
recreative M4, “atting for = ‘Teaching. physical 


playground wor. boat-house 
athletic. field. Summer session. Catalogue. - ee 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
By reason of its endowment it offers all the atventegss 
of a high-priced school for the annual expense 
Gymnasium. Athletic Reid. Coeducational. For cata- 
logue, address H. S. Ce IWELL, A. M.,, Prinei pal. 











CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston Street (Copley Square), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
HAGAR and URT, Principals. 


“WESTBROOK SEMINARY, 
Stevens Ave. and College St., Portland, Maine. 


Especial advantages for young men and women who wish a 
preparation for co! ammsaundndanel school; for teaching; orfor 

work of everyday life. Courses forady anced students. seth yea~ opens 
Sept 19. For catalowue address the President, Arthur C. Yeaton. 
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TEN, . 
Boston, 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 
po tay -y¥ ntins ee ome surrou 
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EVERETT Jd. BE , Vassalboro 
University of i Maine, Orono, Me. 
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ll -Sgioncen History Ta 
MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 


Montpelier, Vermont. 
ear. An Shoat location. Thorough) 
e or business life. Music a specialt 
est m and spiritual training. $250 pe per year Send 
for catalogue. Rev. E. A. Bishop, ear. Send 


TABOR ACADEMY 


MARION, MASS. 

On the r 4 of Dussange Bay. Modern endowed 
school. ca Course Y preparing for college 
and business. “Giandier afts. $3825 per year. dress, 
N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 


2A BE Trains young “men and 
women thoroughly for 
pF - nd obtains 8 po- 


FPASTMAD pli il 


4 ti clighttules reerentine of ain 
tal ~I— 
c. C. GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Goddard Seminary. 
or Boys and Girls. In oh heast of the Green Mountains. 
oan and College y Courses. cial course in 
Music. Modern buildings. Goamadiem and outdoor sports. 


Endowment reduces cost to ia D 
ORLANDO K. D., Principal, Barre, Vt. 


OCK RIDGE HALL fori, 12 


tion high, az and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. /nstructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Jnusual attention 
iven boys under seventeen. Weil- egulated daily lives 

rge, airy symnasiam with swimming pool. 
. Y. WHITE, Wellesley Ililis. Mass. s. 
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or all. 
For catalogue, ad«dress Dr. 








AFFORDS 
YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
THE HIGHEST 

POSSIBLE 

GRADE OF 
INSTRUCTION 
FOR BUSINESS 


BOSTON LIFE. 


COURSES OF STUDY: 


General Commercial Course 
Secretarial Course 
Stenographic Course 
Civil Service Course 
Commercial Teacher’s Course 
Every course is specially arranged 
and affords thorough preparation 
for all commercial positions. 


Pupils have assurance of employment 
when qualified. 


For circulars address, 


Bryant & Stratton Commercial School 
334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





ndings. 
‘address, | A modem school for boys. 


1910 Bosses 








The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Education is costly. Ignorance 
more so. This school develops 
manliness, builds character, 

_ trains mind and body at the 
formative time of a boy’ s life 
Military system, judicious ath 
letics, preparation for College, 
West Point, Annapolis, or busi 
ness. 14 years under same 
management. Summer Camp 
Over $10,000 expended recently 
in improvements. Our five 
books free. Paul Weston French, 

Superintendent, 5-15 Academy Hill, West Lebanon, N.H., on 

the Connecticut River, 4 miles from Dartmouth College. 


Boston, Mass. 35th Year begins Oct. 3d. 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Now installed in new building especially designed and equipped for 
school uses. /sstructors—E.C. Tarbell, F.W. Benson, P. L.. Hale, 
Wm. M. Paxton, Drawing and Painting; B. L. Pratt, Modeling ; 
P. L. Hale, Anatomy; A. K. Cross, Perspective. Department of 
Design, oa Howard Walker, Director. SCHOLARSH IPS— Paige and 

Helen Hamblen, Gardner,and Ten 
Prizes in Cy? awarded in each department. 


Address Alice F ks, Manager. 


‘We Want Young Men 


To learn Watchmaking, Optics and Engraving. 
With diligence our students graduate in a year's 
time or less. We have calls for more graduates 
than we can supply. Watchmakers earn $15 to 
$25 per Week. Write for Free Catalogue. 


WALTHAM poecsogscas. SCHOOL, 
Waltham, Mass 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $300 per year. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Williston Seminary 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
70th year begins in 











Free Sc holarships. 




















Meine. 2 we Cottage and dormitory system. Scientific 
gig ments. Gymnasium and ath- 


"Eahoseiene solicited. Address, 
wade H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Box 1550-A. 


No matter where you live, whether on a bill or 
ina 4 or how large or small your heuse 
mez be you need wa 

r HydroPneumatte Water System meets 
one need at very low cost, and is the ideal 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


Cool, palatable water for eating. Pressure 
superior to any elevated strueture 

24 years’ experience. Hundreds of satisfied 
customers all over New Englan 

Get alse our 2 ures for lighting yeur 
house by electricity. Latest methods. 

sonable — foes. 
Send for Our Special Book C. 


BRACKE UNT CoO., 











TT, SHAW & L 
62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 


are honestly and _ thor- 
oughly made throughout, 
therefore will stand more 
real hard service than § 
any shoe you ever wore. 
Buy a pair and see the difference. 

If your dealer doesn’t 

sell them, send your 

size with price, and 

we will see that 

you are supplied. 


6 te Sy, $1.65 
rtosx, $2.25 


Express Prepaid. 
GET A BOY’S BOOK FREE. 


Tells how to make kites, boats, etc. Send 
name of your shoe dealer and get one. 


ARTHUR F. DODGE, .r2r peli: 
Beverly, Mass., U. &. A. 


Exclusive agency to one reliable dealer in each town. 











ah seer opens Sept. 21, 1910. Ideal location. 
ful conditions. Modern equipment. Safe s 
—exceptionally fine gymnasium. 


Cc. E. 

















san tation. 
Interscholastic football champions of Western Massachusetts. 
Seven courses — Classical, Literary, Academic, Scientific, 


DAVIS, Principal. 


Perfectly health- 


nine miles from Springfield. 
Athletics 


Pure water. Board a specialty. 
Address, 


Commercial, Art, Music. $250. 
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SUPPOSE this is good-by 
‘| for all summer, Ed?’’ said 
Miss M. Adelaide Howes, 
in tones that invited a contradiction. 

She wore a red bow on the top of 
her curly black head, one under her 
chin, and two more on her high-heeled 
white canvas shoes. Ed looked at her 
approvingly, as he answered with 
emphasis : 

‘“‘Not much—I’ll be back in time to 
take you to the party Saturday night! 
Three days is all I promised, and 
when my time is up grandfather will 
have to find another man to sail their 
boat for them. I know I shall be sick 
of the job! There’s the gang-plank, so 
I suppose I’d better be going aboard. 
See you Saturday !’’ 

He shook her hand and joined the 
stream of passengers on the gang-plank 
of the steamer. In a minute he reap- 
peared just above her on the upper 
deck, as she knew he would. 

‘‘Say, Addie, I know you think I’m 
silly not to take the job for all summer, 


but, honest, I’d rather work twice as | 


hard fishing for less money. I don’t 
get on with summer folks,’’ he said, 
earnestly, leaning as far over the rail 
as he could. 

She laughed, waving her hand to 
some acquaintance on the other side of 


the wharf. i 


‘*‘T sha’n’t expect you unless I get a 
message saying you’re coming.’’ 

‘*You’ll get one Saturday morning, 
then!’’ he called out, as the steamer 
swung slowly away from the wharf. 

He found a good seat in the bow, 
and wished he were on his homeward 
journey. His grandfather, suffering 





from a broken arm, had sent for him } 


to take his place as boatman for some 
summer people over on the island; the 
pay was sixty dollars a month, and 
the work of helping a fourteen-year- 
old boy sail an eighteen-foot knock- | 
about was easy, but Ed did not like ' 
what he called ‘‘summer folks’’ and 
their ways. 

“They’re worse than cows on board 
a boat, or else they think they know it 
all!’”? he muttered, trying to justify 
himself, as the boat drew near the 
fishing village of Indian Harbor. 

Sixty dollars a month for the whole 
summer would make a big difference 
at home, for his father was a poor 
man and his mother an invalid, who 
needed constant medical care, and he 
realized that no matter how hard he 
worked fishing in his little catboat, 
he could not equal the wages offered by 
the summer folks. 

Early the next morning Ed entered 
on his new duties. Arrayed in white 
duck trousers and sailor’s jumper, —a costume he 
despised, —he left his grandfather’s house in the 
village at the head of the harbor and sailed the 
Black Baby round to the moorings in front of 
his employer’s house at the end of the point, 
two miles out. He was to remain there all 
day, subject to orders, and was to take the boat 
back to her better-protected harbor moorings at 
night. 

Determined though he was to dislike his new 
work and to give it up after his promised three 
days’ trial, he had to admit that the Black 
Baby was all a man could ask for in the way 
of a small racing boat. 

She had just been built for young Bob Greely 
by a famous New England boat-builder, both 
her design and rig were of the latest and most 
approved patterns, and although both fast and 
roomy, she was easy for one man to handle 
alone. 

“If it wasn’t for the owners, what a snap 
this job would be!’’ he thought, half-regret- 
fully, as he looked at the white, well-fitting 
sails, the shining mahogany seats in the cock- 
pit, and the polished brass fittings. 

Leaving the knockabout on the mooring at 
the point, he rowed ashore in the little flat- 
bottomed skiff, and reported at the Greely 
house. 

His only passenger that morning would be 
young Bob Greely, he learned, and he returned 
to the beach to await his coming. 

He sat down on a bit of wreckage and pulled 


a picture post-card out of his pocket; he had | 


bought it in the village that morning. It 
represented a ship sailing over a very blue 
ocean, and underneath were the words, ‘‘I am 
sailing home to you,’’ to which he added, with 
the help of a stubby pencil: 

“Saturday, Sure !?? 


He addressed it to Miss M. Adelaide Howes, 


aes 
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TOGETHER THEY FLUNG IT OVERBOARD. 


and thrust it carefully into the breast pocket of 
his jumper as he saw a slightly built lad 
approaching. 

Even this youth’s frank and cordial greeting 
did not mitigate Ed’s disapproval of his fash- 
ionably cut white flannel trousers, his carefully 
knotted pink tie and his smouthly brushed hair. 

‘Even worse than I thought!’’ was Ed’s 
mental comment, as he returned young Greely’s 
greeting rather shortly and busied himself with 
the skiff. 

‘*That oar looks cracked to me,’’ said the 
boy, as Ed pushed the skiff off from the beach. 
‘*There’s another pair up at the house; hadn’t 
you better get them ?’’ 

Ed gave the oar in question a hasty glance. 

‘*That oar will go for quite a while yet,’’ he 
answered, gruffly. It was plain thus early 
that this boy belonged to the “‘know-it-all’’ 
division of summer folks, he thought. 

There was to be a race that morning for the 
one-design class to which the Black Baby 
belonged, and when they reached the stake- 
boat a dozen or more boats were flying about 
in the stiff southwest breeze. The five starters 
in the race, the Black Baby included, had all 
the canvas they needed with single reefs, and 
all the other boats had double and even triple 
reefs in their mainsails. 

It was to be a flying start, the first gun to 
go off at ten. By five minutes before the hour 
all the starters were close to the line, their 
crews counting the minutes and jealously 
watching the manceuvers of their opponents, 
alert to take advantage of right of way in the 
fight for good position. The wind was fresh- 
ening, and the crisp little whitecaps were fast 
turning into waves which left long white 
streaks of foam behind their sweeping crests. 

Suddenly Bob uttered an exclamation. 

‘Look! Look! They are shaking out their 





reef on the Redwing! We'll have to carry 
full sail, too. Hustle with the reef-points like 
a good fellow, and I’ll let go the earing!’’ 
‘‘No—stop it!’’ protested Ed. 
twice as well with a reef to-day! 
hardly take the puffs as it is, and they’!l soon 
find out their mistake on the other boat.’’ 
“No! No!’ cried Bob. “I can’t carry 
less sail than those girls! We’ 
get rid of this reef !’’ 
Jumping out on the Black Baby’s over- 


hanging stern as he spoke, he untied one reef- | 


point after another, and there was nothing for 
Ed to do but help him. 
“‘Just in time!’’ cried Bob, gaily, as the first 


gun sounded and his boat got under way with | 


her enlarged sail. ‘‘But she does steer a little 
harder than she did. Let’s go about now and 
run for the starting-line; we ought to hit it at 
just the right time, I should think.’’ 

Ed grunted, and changed over to the other 
side of the boat, where he perched high, sitting 
out on the deck with only his feet in the cockpit. 
The boat was fairly staggering under her full 
sail, with the lee rail well under water, and 
he knew that the race was as good as lost 
already. Bob was constantly obliged to check 
his headway by lufting as the fierce gusts struck | 


his boat, and now and then the crest of a wave | 
would boil over the rail and splash into the | boy’ s matter-of-fact voice. 


cockpit. 

But they crossed the line in the lead of the 
little fleet after the second gun went off, and 
Bob was jubilant. For a few minutes all was 
well; then the next boat began tocreep up. Not 
being burdened by too much canvas, she an- 
swered the puffs by forging lightly ahead instead 
of by burying into the waves as the Black 
Baby did. Even Bob noticed the difference, 
and his face fell. 

‘*Bother! Still we may win out on the next 


‘We'll go | 
We can | 


ve simply got to 
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We have to run dead before 
wind after we round the 


leg. 
the 
buoy.’ 

When they rounded the first mark on 
the triangular course, the Redwing 
was the only boat behind them; at 
the second mark they had only a little 
more than held their own, and Bob 
knew he was beaten. He sailed the 
boat badly on the last leg of the course, 
scorning several excellent suggestions 
made by Ed, and crossed the line three 
minutes after the Redwing and a good 
ten behind the winner of the race. 

But he took his defeat cheerfully, 
and had a bantering remark for the 
crew of every boat he came within 
hailing distance of. Ed was not in so 
pleasant a frame of mind. ‘‘Smarty’’ 
and ‘‘land dude’’ were the epithets he 
inwardly bestowed on the unconscious 


Bob. It was bad enough to lose a 
race, he grumbled to himself, but it 


was doubly bad to lose it on account 
of a foolish boy’s notions. 

‘*Addie’s post-card goes into the mail 
the minute I get back to the village,’’ 
he assured himself. “I couldn’t stand 
this sort of thing for all summer. He 
thinks he is a pretty fine skipper, but 
I shouldn’t like to have him round if 
there was any real trouble ; he wouldn’t 
have one of his fancy ideas left in his 

| head, though, and that would be 
lucky !’’ Then he suddenly felt better 
| to think his assertion of “never get- 
ting on with summer folks’’ was being 
verified. 

**There isn’t so much wind on this 
side of the point,’’ remarked Bob, an 
hour later, as they sailed along the 
shore beyond the promontory where 
his father’s house stood. 

“The wind has dropped every- 
where, that’s what it’s done,’”’ an- 
swered Ed, scanning the water and 
sky attentively. ‘‘Funny. I don’t 
think I ever knew a sou’wester to 
drop like this. It’s that black cloud 
in the northeast that’s making the 
trouble, and we’d better go about and 
run for our moorings pretty soon, for 
I guess we are in for a bad squall.’’ 

‘All right, perhaps we’d better. 
All the other boats seem to have gone 
in,’’ replied Bob, putting the tiller hard 
down. 

The black cloud was coming up 
rapidly, turning the blue and green 
tints of the water to a dull gray. The 
wind was growing lighter every min- 
ute, and by the time they reached their 
moorings a flat, oily-looking calm had 
taken the place of the sparkling white- 
capped south wester. 

Ed made the Black Baby fast to 
the moorings; then coming aft as far 
las the middle of the boat, he stopped and 
squatted on his heels for an instant to exam- 
ine a part of the rail which appeared to be 
broken. 

Bob had just uncleated the halyards, pre- 
| paratory to letting down the mainsail, when a 
| sudden puff of wind from the northeast struck 
‘it, and before his warning cry reached his 
| companion’s ears, the heavy boom had struck 
Ed on the back of the head and knocked him 
overboard. 

Unlike many men who get their living on the 
sea, Ed was a good swimmer; but he knew it 
was useless to attempt to swim back to the boat 
| against the swift tide that was running, so he 
rested an arm on the cork-filled cushion that 
appeared beside him as he rose to the surface, 
and waited for Bob to come after him in the 
skiff. 
| His head ached furiously after the blow 
from the boom, and he felt strangely indifferent 
and inert. The tide was rapidly taking him 
out past the point into the ship channel, but 
he did not care, and did not even wish Bob 
would hurry. 

‘‘Well, you gave me a jounce!”’ said a voice 
just beside him, and opening his eyes, he saw 
Bob in the skiff. 

‘Come, hurry and climb in!’’ went on the 
‘*The squall is 
| coming on like an express-train, and we’re 
| quite a way out. When I saw you grab the 
cushion I threw you, I thought you were all 
right, so I stopped a second to let down the 
sail and make the sheet fast.’’ 

Ed climbed slowly into the skiff, and looked 
dully about him. The squall was close upon 
them, as Bob said, and the water was a wicked- 
looking greenish-black. 

With the tide and the rapidly rising wind 
both against them, it was quite apparent that 
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it would be no easy task to row the compara- 
tively short distance to the Black Baby. Bob 
wielded his oars vigorously, and for a time 
made slow but steady headway. 

Suddenly one of them snapped off short, and 
he lost his balance and fell over backward, 
while the good oar slipped from his fingers and 
floated away. 

Then the full force of the squall struck them, 
bringing with it a wall of rain which shut out 
the land. 

The boat swung broadside to the waves, 
which the wind was raising in an incredibly 
short time, and,began to roll heavily. Ed sat 
still, wishing the strange numbness in his head 
would go away and let him think. But the 
blow, although not a serious one, had tempo- 
rarily paralyzed his ready instinet for grasping 
and dealing with emergencies, and he sat dazed 
and helpless. 

After one look at his companion’s blank ex- 
pression, Bob tore up two of the thwarts and 
thrust one into his relaxed hands. 

‘*Paddle with this and help me keep the 
head to the wind; we’ll be swamped if we 
don’t.’’ 

Ed understood, and started paddling with a 
will. 

For a little while their united efforts kept 
the skiff’s bow to the ever-increasing waves, 
but it was hard work, and Bob saw they could 
not continue without becoming exhausted. The 
wind was blowing them farther from the shore, 
and the situation was serious. 

‘Did you ever hear of a sea-anchor, Ed? 
Think, man! We can’t keep up this paddling, 
and if we turn broadside to the waves they 
will swamp us,’’ he said, cheerfully, but 
with his jaw stiffly set. ‘‘Here are the floor 
gratings, the thwarts and the cork cushion. 
Can’t we hitch them together with belts and 
neckties and things and tie the bundle to the 
painter ?”” 

An idea suddenly burst into Ed’s benumbed 
mind, dispelling some of the dazed feeling. 
Nodding at Bob, he ceased paddling and 
set to work on the sea-anchor with skilful 
hands. His head was clearing rapidly now, 
and he quite realized the seriousness of their 
plight. 

A towering steep-sided wave slued the skiff 
round and filled her half-full of water from its 
angry white crest. 

‘Quick, Ed! Quick!’’ cried Bob, plying 
his awkward paddle desperately, but with little 








avail. 
going to finish us !’’ 

Ed secured the result of his labor to the 
painter, and together they flung it overboard. 
The skiff slowly trailed out behind the floating 
mass of odds and ends, and they were safe. 
The improvised sea-anchor, by reason of drift- 
ing more slowly than the boat, kept her head to 
the wind as an ordinary ground-anchor would 
have done. 

As soon as they had regained their breath, 
they began to bail out the boat with their 
canvas ‘‘sou’wester’’ hats. It was slow work, 
and before they had made much headway the 
squall showed signs of subsiding. But the 
waves were still running high, and Ed watched 
anxiously for signs of a rescuing 
boat. 


‘Another one of those is certainly | Mrs. Sinclair, after the meeting, ‘‘since you 
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were mentioned first, you are really the chair- 
man of the committee.’’ 

‘What does the chairman have to do?’’ in- 
quired Mrs. Holmes. 

“Well, it usually turns out that the chairman 
does all the work,’’ replied Mrs. Sinclair, 
laughingly. 

The next morning, bright and early, without 
stopping to do up the breakfast dishes or make 
the beds, Mrs. Holmes, with a keen sense of 
her responsibility, gathered together a good stiff 
broom, two scrubbing-brushes, two pails, soap, 





a tin of lye, floor and window cloths and other 
| paraphernalia of house - cleaning, and calling 





| upon the hired girl to accompany her, marched 


DRAWN BY STROTHMANN 





*‘Somebody must have seen us 





from the shore,’’ said he, pausing 
to rub his still aching head. ‘“The 
sea will go down pretty quick, 
now that the wind is letting go 
some, and I guess somebody will 
be after us soon.’’ 

‘*Anyway, we’re all right as ; 
we are,’’ said Bob, in his usual ( 
cheerful voice. ‘‘How’s your head 
now? I guess you got quite a 
erack from that boom !’” 

‘I did, sure enough, and if 
you hadn’t had your head in 
working order it might have been 
pretty bad.’ 

Bob flushed scarlet at Ed’s 
tribute, and grunted vaguely in 
reply. 

‘*You’ve spoiled something in 
your jumper pocket,’’ lte said, to 
change the subject. ‘‘You’re all 
over blue stains.’’ 

Ed stopped bailing and drew the 
sodden remains of Miss Adelaide 
Howes’ post-card from its place. 

It was well past its usefulness, 
but he tore it carefully into little q 
pieces and tossed them overboard. 

‘*That post-card will never be 
any good again,’’ remarked Bob, 
laughing. Fi 

Ed grinned broadly. “It wasa 
mighty poor post-card to start with, 
and I guess the water’s the right 
place for it, anyway. Shake!’’ 
he said, holding out his right hand. 








THE COMMITTEE WOMAN 






——— 
oe E are to be congratu- 
W lated,’’ began Mrs. 
Strong, president of 
the Women’s Civic and 
Domestic League, at the regular Wednesday 
afternoon meeting, ‘‘on the acquisition of a 
new member. -As it is getting late, I will 
not take the time of the club now to out- 
line what our rapidly increasing membership 
means to this community. Suffice it to say 
that in keeping pace with the growth of our 
village, the league is making its influence felt 

every where. 

‘It is also unnecessary to make any extended 
introduction of our new member. Mrs. Holmes 
has long been known to you all in other walks 
of life, and I am sure we welcome her to the 
larger fields of domestic and civic activity for 
which our league has become so justly famous. 
I observe that Mrs. Holmes is with us this 
afternoon, and I am sure the ladies would like 
to hear from her. Mrs. Holmes, won’t you 
say a few words?”’ 

Although Mrs. Holmes had taken a seat in 
the back row, near the wall, she had been an 
interested listener to the proceedings. When 
Mrs. Angell had .read the program paper on 
‘‘New Light on Immortality,’’ she had several 
times nodded her head approvingly. She mar- 
veled, but without envy, at Mrs. Strong’s adroit 
treading of the intricate paths of parliamentary 
law. But when she realized that she was the 
subject of the business before the house, she 
was overcome with embarrassment. 

She shrank into her chair and drew her shawl 
more closely about her slight but sturdy frame. 
Nor was this unnatural. Many a strong man 
has quailed at being suddenly called upon to 
“say a few words.’’ 

There was a pause at the conclusion of the 
president’s remarks, and all the women turned 
to look at Mrs. Holmes. She blushed, hesitated, 
shivered, and finally rose. 

**I—I —’”’ she began, timorously. ‘‘I do not 
know what to say. I have never made a speech 
in all my life. Well, of course I have talked a 
little at prayer-meeting, but that wasn’t a reg- 
ular speech. I—I—am glad to be a member. 
I--L—never was much of a talker, like some 
women, I—I—I might say it’s easier for me 
to do things than to talk about them. I—I am 
sure I’m glad to be a member, and I thank 
you all. I guess that’s all I have to say.’’ 
She sat down in a heap, and the rest clapped 
their hands vigorously. 

The president, mindful of her official respon- 
sibility, rapped for order after a_ suitable 









interval. ‘The next in order is 
new business, ladies,’’? she announced. 

‘‘Has any one anything to bring up under 
the head of new business? Let us be as 
prompt about it as possible. It is getting late.’’ 

‘*Madam President!’’ called out one of the 
members. 

“Mrs. Sinclair has the floor,’’? announced the 
president. 

“There is a matter I think ought to be brought 
up under the head of new business,’’ went on 
Mrs. Sinclair, “and that is the condition of our 
post-office. You all know what a horrible 
condition it is in. Nobody seems to care at 
all. I suppose they do sweep the floor occasion- 
ally, but I don’t believe they ever use a scrub- 
bing-brush, not even a mop. And I know the 
windows are never washed. Something ought 
to be done. It’s a shame and a disgrace to the 
Village. The authorities ought to be petitioned. 
I am mortified to death every time I go in 
there,’’? she concluded, triumphantly, and sat 
down. 

‘*Do I understand that you put it in the form 
of a motion, Mrs. Sinclair?’’ asked the presi- 
dent. 

‘Well, no, I didn’t, but I will, only I don’t 
know just how to put it. I suppose a committee 
ought to be appointed, or something like that,’’ 
replied Mrs. Sinclair. 

‘‘T move, Madam President,’’ spoke up an- 
other member, ‘‘that a committee of three be 
appointed by the chair to see what can be done 
about getting a clean post-office. I agree with 
Mrs. Sinclair that it is a disgrace to the 
village. ’’ 

‘*Second the motion!’’ called out several 
members at once, and upon being put to a 
vote, the motion was carried without a dissent- 
ing voice. 

‘*T think it would be nice to put Mrs. Holmes 
on,’’ whispered Mrs. Snell to her neighbor, 
while the president was considering her selec- 
tions for the committee. ‘‘She is new and 
ought to be encouraged. Don’t you think so? 
She’s a go-ahead little woman.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ whispered the other. 
Mrs. Strong.’’ 

Mrs. Snell went to the president’s desk and 
made the suggestion. 

As soon as she had regained her seat, the 
president said, ‘‘I will appoint Mrs. Holmes, 
Mrs. Sinclair and Mrs. Smith. Now if there 
is no other business, I’m going to have com- 
pany for supper to-night, and the meeting is 
adjourned.’’ 

**You understand, Mrs. Holmes,’’ explained 


Go and tell 





“WELL, 





IT CAN'T BE HELPED. THIS POST-OFFICE IS 
GET A CLEANING FOR ONCE.” 


off down the street to the post-office. It was 
not far, and they soon arrived at the little 
one-story building tucked away between the 
notion store and the tonsorial emporium. Fill- 
ing their pails from the pump outside, they 
boldly entered and set to work. 

Mrs. Holmes attacked the windows, and the 
hired girl turned her dress skirt up and pinned 
it about her waist and went at the floor on 
hands and knees. 

The postmaster came from behind his parti- 
tion, bewildered. 

“Ts it you, Mrs. Holmes?’’ he said. 
in the world are you doing ?”’ 

“Can’t you see what I’m doing? I’m doing 
what you ought to do yourself, or your wife, 
if you had sense enough to get married. I’m 
cleaning the post -oftice. That’s what, and 
goodness knows, it needs it bad enough. I 
never saw such a dirty place in all my born 
days! It’sashameand a disgrace to the village. 
You ought to have heard what Mrs. Sinclair 
said about it at the meeting yesterday.’’ 

‘*What meeting ?’’ blurted out the postmaster, 
weakly. 

‘‘Why, the meeting of the Women’s Civic and 
Domestic League. ’’ 

‘‘What did she say ?’”’ 

‘She said these windows looked as if they 
had never been washed, and she’s right.’’ 

“Why doesn’t Mrs. Sinclair mind her own 
business? She gets her mail promptly, doesn’t 
she?’’ 

‘*Her own business !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Holmes, 
turning from the window and looking at him 
witheringly. “Don’t the post-office belong to 
allof us? And don’t we all have to come here? 
You don’t think you own the post-office, do 
you, Mr. Tompkins ?’’ 

He felt that his was not the strong side of 
the question. ‘‘Why didn’t she come herself, 
then, if she’s so smart?’’ he ejaculated, pee- 
vishly. 

‘*Because I’m chairman of the committee. 
I’ll have you to know that the Women’s Civic 
and Domestic League does things in a business- 
like way.”’ 

Mrs. Holmes wrung out her window cloth 
with great conviction, as if to close the argu- 
ment. 

‘“‘Just look at that pail of water!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘Dirty already! Here, Mr. Tomp- 
kins, run out to the pump and get some 
fresh.’’ 

The postmaster took the pail meekly. Re- 
turning, he set it down without a word and 
retired behind his partition. 

Mrs. Holmes went on with her work dili- 
gently, unconscious of the crowd of boys which 
first gradually gathered and then gradually dis- 
persed as soon as the novelty wore off. The 
men of the village soon spread the news. 

When Mrs. Holmes finished the outer office, 
she knocked at the door of the inner room. 


“What 








‘*We’re done here now,’’ she announced, 





as the postmaster opened the door, ‘‘and if 
you’re ready, we’ll do the inside.’’ 

It was not a request, but a modest demand, 
and although the postmaster started to protest, 
Mrs. Holmes did not heed him, but pressed 
forward and deposited the pail in the middle 
of the floor. 

‘*T can’t have you here, Mrs. Holmes,’’ he 
objected. ‘‘It’s against the law. If one of the 
inspectors should come in I’d lose my job.’’ 

‘Inspectors, eh !’’ retorted Mrs. Holmes. ‘‘I 
wish one would come in. How often do they 
come ?”? 

‘*Every week or two.’’ 

‘‘Must be a fine lot of inspectors never to 
have noticed all this dirt. You ought to have 

lost your job long ago, for 

keeping things so. Look at all 

that dust!’’ She ran her hand 
° along one of the moldings and 
i showed it to him. 

The postmaster was at a loss 
for a reply, but when she began 
to take the letters out of the 

wo private boxes his excitement 

i knew no bounds. ‘‘Mrs. 

Holmes, really I can’t have 
Ke this. You are interfering with 
ce the mails, and you will get me 
so mixed up, I don’t know 
what I’1l do!’’ 
me ‘*Well, it can’t be helped. 
This post-office is going to get 
a cleaning for once, and that is 
all there is to it!’ 

‘*Well, wait, then,’’ he pro- 
posed. ‘‘I’llhelp you. [can’t 
have you handling those let- 
ters.’’ 

With this suggestion, they 
struck a compromise, and the 
three continued until the whole 
place had received a generous 
overhauling. It was nearly 
noon when Mrs. Holmes and 
the hired girl trotted off, the 
former declaring that it looked 
better, but still far from clean. 

The incident was quite nat- 
urally the chief topic of con- 
versation among the members 
of the Women’s Civic and 
Domestic League when they 
gathered for the regular meet- 
ing on the following Wednesday 
afternoon. Personally, there was considerable 
difference of opinion as to the propriety of what 
Mrs. Holmes had done. As members, how- 
ever, although they could not but agree that 
their official representative had done her work 
thoroughly, they were inclined to think there 
was something irregular about it, something 
unparliamentary, something which Roberts had 
forgotten to cover in his ‘‘ Rules of Order.’’ 

Mrs. Holmes arrived after the meeting had 
come to order, and took her seat as before in 
the back row, near the wall. 

The meeting proceeded as usual. After the 
reading of the minutes, Mrs. Snell read a paper 
on ‘‘The Need of the Navy.’’ After this, the 
regular business meeting was taken up. ‘‘Re- 
ports of committees,’’ announced the president, 
finally. ‘‘Are there any committees ready to 
report ?”” 

Mrs. Holmes thought of a long discussion 
they had had the week before over a standing 
committee to secure the affiliation of the league 
with the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Every one else in the room thought of Mrs. 
Holmes. The silence was profound, although 
several women smiled discreetly and nudged 
their neighbors. 

The president hesitated, and then, as if deter- 
mined to do her complete official duty, she said, 
“*T believe at the last meeting a committee to 
secure a clean post-office was appointed. Has 
that committee anything to report?’’ It was 
the parliamentary method of approaching the 
subject. 

Only one or two of the younger women had 
the hardihood to turn and look at Mrs. Holmes 
quizzically. The rest looked at the president, 
and pitied her. 

Mrs. Holmes rose as soon as she realized that 
they were waiting for her. She had considered 
the matter closed, and did not understand what 
more was expected of her. Then it struck her 
that perhaps they thought she had not done it 
right. ‘lhe idea vexed her. ‘‘I don’t understand 
the meaning of this,’’ she said, tossing her head 
indignantly. ‘‘Isn’t the post-office clean ?’’ 

‘*‘Why, Mrs. Holmes, you don’t —’’ began 
the president, while the rest were nonplused 
at the turn of affairs. 

‘“*Yes, Ido. But what I want to know is, 
isn’t the post-office clean? Answer me that. 
If anybody can do it better, she’s welcome.”’ 

‘“*Why, of course, Mrs. Holmes, but the 
minutes. We must have a report for the min- 
utes. ’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t see what’s the use in talking 
about it so much. If the post-office is clean 
that’s all there is to it. Goodness knows, it 
needed cleaning!’ She sat down with a jerk. 

‘*T move the report be accepted,’’ put in Mrs. 
Sinclair, promptly. 

**Second the motion!’? came half a dozen 
Voices. 

‘*Carried unanimously,’’ announced the pres- 
ident, after putting the vote. 
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HOW: THE ANCIENTS * TRAVELLED 
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MODEL OF A CISIUM, THE FASTEST TRAVELLING CARRIAGE USED 
BY THE ANCIENTS. FROM A BAS-RELIEF. 





HE following passage occurs in the biog- 
raphy of Pope Marcellus I (307-309 A.D.) : 
‘‘For disregarding the order of the Em- 

peror Maxentius, he was condemned to serve 
in the Catabulum. After nine months of hard 
labor he was rescued from his chains by 
friends, and given shelter in the house of 
Lucina, the main hall of which was trans- 
formed into a place for worship. These events 
having been reported to the emperor, the 
house of Lucina was confiscated and annexed 
to the Catabulum, where the animals pertain- 
ing to the postal service are stabled, and Pope 
Marcellus once more condemned to administer 
to their wants. In which place of confinement, 
half-starved, half-naked, the holy man even- 
tually died.’’ 

The memory of these events is still living in 
Rome in the beautiful Church of San Marcello, 
which covers part of the site of the Catabulum, 
that is to say, of the central mail-office of 
ancient Rome. Such an expression, perhaps, 
is not accurate, because postal arrangements in 
Roman times were quite different from those 
of the present day. However, leaving aside a 
mere question of words, the fact remains that 
in the capital of the empire, as well as in other 
important cities along the great trunk roads, 
there were stables and coach-houses in which 
the animalia cursus publici, namely, post- 
horses and mules, were taken care of. Duchesne 
translates the word catabulenses as a body of 
public servants ‘‘chargé des gros transports 
publiques.” 

The merit of having first organized a postal 
service and an overland system of transporta- 
tion in the Old World belongs to the Persians. 
Herodotus describes the royal road which ran 
from Sardis to Susa, a distance of thirteen 
thousand five hundred stades, equal to about 
fifteen hundred miles. It was divided into one 
hundred and eleven sections, or horse-runs, by 
a corresponding number of stations and halting- 
places, the average distance between them 
being one hundred and twenty-one and a half 
stades, equal to thirteen and a half miles. 

A traveller, therefore, proceeding at leisure 
at the rate of three ‘‘posts’’ a day, and wishing 
to rest at night, could cover the distance be- 
tween the Aigean Sea and the Persian capital 
in thirty-seven days. A royal despatch entrusted 
to the care of messengers could be transmitted 
over the same route and the same distance in a 
couple of weeks. 

As a matter of fact, the ‘‘value,’’ or length, 
of a day’s journey on the Persian mail-routes 
varied, in accordance with the nature and 
character of the country ; and besides, the post- 
stations must necessarily have been located at 
irregular intervals, wherever plenty of water 
and fodder could be found at hand. 

A curious discovery illustrating the speed of 
travelling in general, and of travelling in Asia 
in particular, was made in Rome in the year 
1840, when, among the many inscriptions per- 
taining to the Campana Columbarium, near 
the Porta San Sebastiano, one was found to 
contain part of the diary of a journey from the 
border-lands of Cilicia toward Czsarea in Cap- 
padocia. 

The dates go from the twelfth to the nine- 
teenth day of October, during which time the 
traveller proceeds from Mopsukrene, a frontier 
station near the Cilician Gates, to Tyana and 
Andabalis, a distance of seventy-seven miles, 
according to the Itinerary of Antoninus, or of 
eighty-one miles according to the Hierosoly- 
mitanum. This unknown pilgrim, advancing 
at the rate of eleven miles a day, must have 
been weary and footsore indeed, unless he 
chanced to be an inspector of the road or a 
contractor for repairs. 


The Postal Service Under Augustus. 


HEN Augustus reorganized the Roman 
commonwealth under the. autocratic 
form, his first thought was to establish 

a regular postal service, by means of which 
despatches could be transmitted to the most 
remote provinces, and intelligence received from 
them in the shortest possible time. This Augus- 
tan reform was developed and perfected in two 
stages: the first concerning only the transmis- 
sion of postal matter, the second concerning the 
organization of a service of mail-coaches. 
Travelling by mail-coach, however, was a 
privilege reserved for a few officials, such as 
cabinet messengers, officers of the staff, judges, 
ambassadors, and prominent members of the 
civil service. Private individuals, no matter 
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what their social standing, could not travel by | 


mail without a special license granted by the 
emperor or by the governor of the province. 
This exclusion, to tell the truth, did not greatly 
inconvenience people of means, who, with their 
light reda, and with their swift Numidian 
ponies, could travel faster and better than the 
government officials. 

Strange to say, the burden of the mail-service 
had to be borne by the inhabitants of the cities 
and villages crossed or skirted by the mail- 
route; they had to pay the cost of an organ- 
ization from which they derived no benefit. 
Humane emperors tried to relieve the wretched 
provincials from the unjust burden. Nerva 
exempted the Italians from the compulsory 
supply of horses and mules. Hadrian and 
Antoninus are known to have met the exigencies 
of the service with their private purse; and 
Alexander Severus to have transferred the 
burden permanently from the people to the 
imperial treasury. 

The postmaster - general, styled prafectus 
vehiculorum, was chosen from among the 
retired cavalry officers; and he had under his 
orders provincial postmasters of an inferior 
rank. 


The Carriages They Used. 


ling was, as I said, a four-wheeler of Gallic 

origin and design called reda; there was 
also a lighter kind used for short journeys, 
mounted on two wheels, and hence called birota. 
The reda could hold several passengers besides 
the conductor, for whom seats were provided 
on the plan of a modern char-d-banc. It also 
carried luggage. The hood was movable, and 
could be raised or lowered, according to the 
weather. It was usually drawn by two horses 
or mules, occasionally by four, when greater 
speed was required, or when the road crossed 
a mountainous district. Redas could be hired 
from station to station, and also for a whole 
journey, from the station-masters. Those 
belonging to the imperial administration could 
carry, like a Swiss diligence of the present 
day, one thousand pounds of parcels and goods, 
besides a full complement of passengers. 


Tin kind of carriage mostly used for travel- 





Cabs could be found at regular stands near 
the post-offices, or at the gates of 
the towns. They were mounted on 
two wheels and drawn by two horses, 
and could travel exceedingly fast. 
One-horse cabs, in the shape of a 
modern cabriolet, were also frequent 
in the provinces bordering on the 
Rhine. Their form and the arrange- 
ment of their seats—for two, driver 
and passenger—are well represented 
in the bas-relief of the monumental 
column at Igel, near Treves, also on a 
sculptured sarcophagus in the museum 
of Pesaro. . 

The conductors of these hired gigs, 
called cisarii, formed a noisy corpo- 
ration, or syndicate, in each township, 
and occasionally joined forces and 
made subscriptions toward the erec- 
tion of a monument to their benefac- 
tors—lawyers, I suppose, who had 
saved them from the penalties of the 
law against careless driving. 

It is a remarkable fact that the 
Romans showed no originality whatever in 
their ways of locomotion, but borrowed every 
type of their travelling carriages from foreign 
nations. 

The essedum, for instance, another small 
and light cabriolet, mentioned by Ovid and 
Martial, was of British or Belgic pattern; and 
so was the covinus, a kind of brougham, 
closed on three sides, open in front, with no 
seat for the driver, unless he was allowed to 
occupy the one near the single passenger. 

And here we may say incidentally that 
driving in cities or through cities was forbid- 
den, except for triumphators, higher magis- 
trates, priests, or officials travelling with special 
license. This state of things explains why 
there were so few stables and coach-houses in 
Pompeii. None, as far as I know, has as yet 
been found at Ostia. 

Yet the pavements of the ancient streets and 
roads, which we bring daily to light in our 
excavations, are all furrowed with ruts and 
grooves produced by the friction of wheels. 

There are two ways of accounting for such 
signs of heavy traffic. The imperial enact- 
ments against driving in cities did not con- 
cern persons leaving or entering them in a 
travelling carriage, such as the essedum or the 
cisium. Juvenal assigns as one of the many 
causes why one could not sleep in Rome the | 
noise made by the esseda in turning the corners 
of the narrow streets ; and Seneca complains of 
being almost distracted by the sound of running 
vehicles. These disturbances arose very early 
in the morning, when carts and vans laden 
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with provisions for the market were allowed to 
enter the city. 

The accommodations for the night along the 
highroads of the empire were not of the first 
class. To a Roman wayside inn the name of 
taberna, or tavern, applies better than that of 
deversorium, or hotel. They were built for 
speculation by local landowners, and were 
either let to a professional hotel-keeper, or 
managed by the owner with the help of his 
slaves. 


The Taverns. 


T popular halting-places there was more 
than one hostelry; for instance, at the 
fourth post-station from Rome on the 

Appian Way, hence called Tres Taberne,— 
‘*the Three Taverns, ’’—a station famous all over 
the Christian world from its mention in Acts 
xxviii, 15: ‘‘ And from thence [namely, from the 
harbor of Puteoli], when the brethren heard of 
us [namely, the converts from Rome}, they 
came to meet us as far as Appii Forum, and 
the Three Taverns: whom when Paul saw, he 
thanked God and took courage.’’ The same 
Appii Forum is called ‘‘full of inns’’ by 
Horace. 

The accommodations at a Roman inn were 
generally of a poor description; therefore, 
travellers of rank were given shelter, as a 
rule, in private houses. The charges, however, 
were incredibly cheap. In the provinces of 
northern Italy it was customary to charge the 
guests a fixed price, which rarely exceeded half 
an as. No items were mentioned in the bill. 

In other regions the tariff was a trifle higher. 
A marble relief has been found at sernia, 
representing a hostess reckoning with a parting 
guest, the dialogue between the two being given 


at length. The charges are: bread and a pint | 


of wine, one as (about five cents); meat, two 
asses; mule’s provender, two asses. 

Roman travellers, like the Persians of old, 
were amply provided with road-maps and 
postal guide-books, of which many have come 
down to us through the centuries, like the 
itineraries of Antoninus, of Jerusalem, of 
Peutinger, and of Vicarello. 

The Itinerary of Jerusalem describes the 
journey undertaken by a pilgrim from Bor- 
deaux, in the year 333 after Christ, to visit the 
Holy Land, going by the way of Constantinople, 
and returning by the way of Rome. The 
edition which we possess, however, is full of 
later interpolations. 

The road-map named Peutingeriana was dis- 
covered by Mark Velser about 1595 in the 
library of Konrad Peutinger of Augsburg. 
The incessant wars which ruined Germany in 
the following century made the learned men 
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almost forget its existence, until it was brought 
again into notice by Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
who purchased the original and made a present 
of it to the Imperial Library at Vienna. It is 
drawn on eleven sheets of parchment, which, 
being joined in the proper order, make a band 
or roll twenty-two feet long. 

The discovery of the itineraries of Vicarello 
makes an interesting chapter in the history of 
Roman excavations. 

In the year 1852 the Jesuit Fathers, owners 
of sulphur springs called by us the Sergenti di 
Vicarello, by the ancients Aque Apollinares, 
on the west shore of the Lake of Bracciano, 
sent from Rome a gang of masons to clear the 
mouth of the main spring. 

In draining the well, a few feet below the 
normal level of the water, they came across a 
layer of copper and silver coins of the fourth 
century after Christ. Then they discovered a 
second layer of gold and silver coins of the 
empire, together with a certain number of votive 
silver drinking-cups. 

In the third place they came across a stratum 
of republican coins, under which there was a 
bed of bronze pieces dating from the time of 
the kings or of the early republic; and deepest 
of all, a heap of shapeless pieces of copper, 
and of arrow-heads and hatchets of polished 
flint, offered to the sacred spring by the pre- 
historic men haunting the shores of the Lake 
of Bracciano long before the foundation of 
Rome. 

Among the silver drinking-cups there were 
two or three on the outside surface of which 
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were engraved the itineraries from Cadiz to 
Rome, following from station to station the 
highroad through Spain, south France and 
northern Italy with the exact account of its 
mileage and halting-places. These goblets imi- 
tated in their shape the celebrated milliarium 
aureum, erected by Augustus in the year 20 
B.C., a8 a Memorandum of the ‘‘measurement 
of the world’’ on which he and Agrippa had 
for many years been engaged. 

This pillar of gilt bronze, placed at the head 
of the Forum, in what was considered the 
center of the Roman world, contained the list 
of all the trunk roads radiating from the metrop- 
olis, and consequently the name of the one 
also which led into Spain. We may consider 
the Vicarello Itineraries as faithful copies from 
the original of the ‘‘Golden Mile-Stone.’’ 

Travelling in Roman times was not always 
a pleasant experience, on account of the pre- 
carious conditions of public security. There 
were also regular bands of brigands in central 
and southern Italy, in Corsica and Sardinia. 
The greatest insecurity prevailed, as a rule, at 
the end of civil wars. Even the short journey 
from Rome to Tibur became at times insecure. 

Augustus and Tiberius placed a detachment 
of police at every post-station of the infested 
districts. The highwaymen caught by these 
patrols were executed on the spot without judg- 
ment, or else held in reserve for the next show 
in the amphitheater, to be devoured by wild 
beasts. 

The Pontine marshes, the valley of Baccano, 
and the dreaded Silva Gallinaria, by Cuma, 
have kept their bad reputation for robberies 
and murders until quite recent times. 

Ancient epitaphs often speak of travellers 
wounded or killed by brigands. I have myself 
witnessed the discovery of one at the farm of 
La Magliana, six miles from Rome, on the road 
to Porto, which described how a schoolmaster, 
named Julius Timotheus, only twenty-eight 
years old, and held in high estimation in 
Rome, having gone out for an excursion on the 
Via Campana with seven of his pupils, fell 
into an ambush, and was murdered by the 
thieves, together with his young companions. 

This wholesale slaughter, accomplished 
almost within sight of the walls, and on the 
line of the great traffic between Rome and its 
harbor (Portus Augusti), must have created an 
intense excitement in the capital, and must 
have given occasion to some extraordinary 
measures toward the extirpation of the evil, 
inasmuch as I have not been able to find, either 
in books or in inscriptions, any further accounts 
of acts of brigandage, in the neighborhood of 
Rome, after the beginning of the third centary. 

Before entering into the question of speed of 
travel in ancient days we must remember that 
the highway of interprovincial traffic, 
as far as the Romans themselves were 
concerned, was the Mediterranean; in 
other words, that a sea journey was 
a more frequent occurrence in the 
career of a Roman magistrate or of 
a Roman officer than a journey by 
land. 

The Mediterranean was but a 
Roman lake surrounded by Roman 
land; and Roman, likewise, were 
the opposite shores of the English 
Channel, of the Dardanelles, of the 
Bosphorus, and of the Red Sea. 
Regular communications by sea were 
therefore organized at an early period 
with the same care which had made 
itself manifest in the organization of 
the overland mail-service. 

The central bureau for transmarine 
correspondence was established at 
Ostia, the harbor of Rome, a fact 
the first knowledge of which was 
obtained in the year 1874, thanks to 
a discovery made by the late King Victor 
Emmanuel in his shooting estate of Castel Por- 
ziano. The king was excavating at that time 
the remains of a delightful little bathing resort, 
named the Vicus Augustanus, near Pliny’s 
Laurentine Villa, the remains of which were 
also laid bare on the same occasion. He found 
the pedestal of a statue raised in the middle of 
the Forum, opposite the City Hall, or Curia, 
in honor of a local benefactor, named Publius 
ZElius Liberalis. 


A Famous Post - Master. 


HIS man had begun his career in the 
7 finance department as assistant cashier of 

the treasury office at Ostia, and had ended 
as procurator pugillationis Ostie et ad naves 
vagas—post-master and superintendent of the 
fleet of postal despatch-boats. The fleet was kept 
in the inner dock of the Portus Ostiensis, ready 
to set sail at a moment’s notice to carry the 
imperial orders or the imperial representatives 
all over the world. With the combined action 
of canvas and oars, these finely shaped vessels 
could accomplish as quick a passage across the 
sea as was usually made in the third quarter of 
the last century. 

When Cato delivered his speech in the Senate 
House, to impress his colleagues with the ur- 
gent need of destroying Carthage,—a fearsome 
neighbor, notwithstanding the intervening sea, 
—he unfolded his mantle and showed the 
assembly a batch of figs, fresh and succulent, 
which had been gathered in a Punic orchard 











only two days before. With a fair breeze and 
smooth sea, a despatch-boat could reach Sardinia 
in thirty-six hours, the Gulf of Lyons in three 
days, the Strait of Messina in four, and the 
Strait of Gibraltar in six. 

As regards speed of travel on the great trunk 
roads, we gather from ancient writers conflicting 
evidence. Cicero, in his oration pro Roscio, 
says: ‘‘During the ten hours of the night jour- 
ney, by means of swift cisia, he covered a 
distance of fifty-six miles.’’ Fifty-six miles in 
ten hours is not much, but possibly the road 
was hilly and out of repair. 

On the other side, Suetonius, in the fifty- 
seventh chapter of Cesar’s life, says: ‘‘He 
travelled by mail-coach over the lengthiest 
roads with incredible rapidity, covering as 
many as one hundred miles a day.’”? And 
again Martial, in the one hundred and fourth 
epigram of the tenth book, seems to imply that 
a traveller, with a change of carriage and 
horses and a fresh driver hired at the different 
post-stations, could reach the frontier of Spain 
from Rome in five days. 

The poet refers evidently to the road skirting 





the Gulf of Genoa along the coast, which was 
free from mountain passes and other natural 
obstacles. 

Mountains, and above all, the range of the 
Alps, could not be crossed with the same 
ease with which we are familiar, because the 
Roman Alpine roads were far more steep, 
dangerous and unprotected from avalanches 
and landslides than they have become since the 
Napoleonic time. 

I have myself gone on foot over the Roman 
road of the Septimer pass, which joined the Lake 
of Como with the upper valley of the Rhine, 
by way of Chiavenna, Vicosoprano and the 
Curia Rhetorum (Coire). The road, which 
was paved, and therefore slippery and almost 
impassable in frosty weather, is but ten feet 
wide, with a grade of ten and twelve per cent. 
in the most difficult places. 

The immense number of votive offerings 
discovered in the Lake of Jupiter Poenninus 
(Lac de Joux), near the Hospice of the St. 
Bernard Pass, shows how thankful ancient 
travellers must have felt when they reached 
the top of the pass itself without mishap. 
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room, Miriam panted, ‘‘Did you just 

have to get away, Mrs. Estes, because 
you couldn’t stand it down there another min- 
ute?’’ 

‘No, that wasn’t exactly the reason why I 
came up here. I wanted to see you a little 
while by yourself, Miriam, to find out how 
you are feeling in your new home.’’ 

“Tt’s awfully different from Aunt Eleanor’s, 
isn’t it??? and Miriam glanced about her. The 
lady’s gaze followed hers, taking in much. 

“But this room seems to show some reflection 
of your Aunt Eleanor’s house.’’ 

*“‘T fixed it over,’’ said Miriam, complacently. 
‘There wasn’t a thing on the walls when we 
came but a cardboard motto and that picture 
over there, the little girl. Dumpling would 
keep it at first, and now I’ve come to be as fond 
of it as she is.’’ 

“Who is it, Miriam ?’’ 

‘I don’t know. Somehow we’ve never felt 
like asking grandmother. It seems very strange 
that you should find us here, Mrs. Estes. I 
can’t imagine what Aunt Eleanor would think, 
for I’ve never dared to tell her everything. It 
is for the children I mind most. You see what 
they have become. I was simply horrified that 
you should have seen Dumpling on the market- 
wagon—that sunbonnet and those awful shoes! 
And I’m ashamed that you should see the two 
of them as they look this afternoon.’’ 

‘*They look very healthy and happy, I think. 
I’d gladly put Susanne into sunbonnets and 
copper toes if I thought it would give her 
Dumpling’s color. Susanne looks like a plucked 
chicken beside her! No, Miriam, you need not 
mind my seeing the children just as they were.’’ 

‘*But, Mrs. Estes, I cannot help minding all 
the advantages they have lost in coming here.’’ 

‘*Believe me, dear child, there are advantages 
here.”? It was all Mrs. Estes could do to 
restrain a flood of quick words. 

‘*But, Mrs. Estes, what would Aunt Eleanor 
think of the friends with whom I associate 
here? Of my being on friendly terms with a 
bound boy? It has come about, of course, 
through my trying to help him a little—but 
what would Aunt Eleanor think ?’’ 

“Tf you mean that young giant down-stairs, 
I hope she would agree with me that he is an 
immeasurably better friend than the one over 
there on your bureau. By the way, Miriam, 
have you heard from Herbert Christy recently ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes—why, no, I don’t believe I have. 
It must be some weeks since I heard. The 
weeks go so fast and I’ve been so busy helping 
Milton and studying for the scholarship that I 
hadn’t noticed. What has happened ?’’ 

‘*He has been expelled from college !’’ 

“Oh, another one! Another person that I 
know disgraced !’’ 

‘*But Lew was not expelled for cheating !’’ 

‘So you know about Lew!’’ 

‘Yes. But at any rate, Miriam, Lew was 
not like Herbert Christy. Your father’s son 
could never have been dishonest !’” 

‘“*No, Lew couldn’t have cheated. And 
neither could Milton.’’ 

‘*Milton! Milton is as upright as the moun- 
tains he has lived among.’’ 

Miriam looked over at Mrs. Estes with lifted 
eyebrows. ‘‘Do you really think Milton’s as 
fine as that ?’’ 


T= door once shut upon them in the little 


**Come over here, little girl.’? Mrs. Estes 
put her hands about Miriam’s face. ‘‘Look 


up at me. Yes, I think Milton is as fine as 
that. Haven’t you yourself been thinking for 
some time that Milton was ‘as fine as that,’ 
without letting yourself know it?’’ 

There came a sudden shining light to Miriam’s 
eyes. ‘‘Perhaps I have,’’ she whispered. Then 
her face changed as, after a pause, she added, 
“But you surely do think, don’t you, that 
Milton is a little crude?’’ 

Mrs. Estes could not help laughing, but she 
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brushed Miriam’s forehead with a kiss that 
took away the sting of her amusement. 
‘*Miriam, do forgive me for laughing, you are 
so blind, little girl, and so in earnest—and at 
the same time so funny! Yes, dear, if it would 
be a comfort to you, I do think Milton is 
crude, ’? 

‘‘And you think I can help him, don’t you, 
since I’ve had better chances ?’’ 

**Yes, I think you could help him.’’ 

When at last they went down-stairs and the 
three girls were summoned, the sun had disap- 
peared, and in the still clear sky a few pale 
stars were shining. Milton and Lew, Jamie 
and ‘‘Dumpling’’ prepared to escort their guests 
to the automobile, but Miriam, mindful of un- 
washed dishes, remained at the house. Grand- 
mother stood between the clematis-wound pillars 
that made the green portals of her home, and 
gave each guest a tiny nosegay of her first 
pansies. 

‘‘Now that I have found you,’’ said Mrs. 
Estes, ‘‘may I come many times again ?’’ 

‘*You cannot come too often,’’ answered 
grandmother. 

Then down the road the little troop went 
marching. Miriam turned from the gate to 
grandmother, who looked so frail, so small and 
light, that the girl asked: 

‘‘Grandmother, are you sick ?”’ 

‘*‘No, dear, just a. little tired. 
pretty full day.’’ 

*‘l’m going to do all the dishes; you needn’t 
help at all. You sit here with grandfather 
and rest.’’ 

“Perhaps I’ll have to let you, dear.’’ 
sank into a chair. 

**You’re sure you’re not sick ?’’ 

“Only tired. Don’t worry, dear.’’ 


‘And that is the truth, Mrs. 


It’s been a 


She 


Dorrel, and 


you say you want the truth once already.’’ 
The little Dutch doctor pushed back his specta- 
cles, folded his arms and regarded grandmother 
out of his small, sharp eyes. 
lated comprehensively. 
Against the pink mosquito-netting tacked in 


‘Sol’? he ejacu- 











the window a bumblebee bumped and droned 
noisily. Grandmother sat on the edge of her 
chair, clutching her bottle of tonic in both 
hands. 

The doctor indicated the bottle with a scorn- 
ful forefinger. 


‘*That cures nossing—nossing! I give it to 


you, yes,’’—he shrugged his shoulders, —‘ ‘but 
it does you no good. What you need is 


rest, rest to-day, to-morrow, and all days. Or 
else,’? again the doctor folded his arms, “you 
die! 

‘“*And do you know what you will die of? 
Too much grandchildren! Ever since you have 
been born you have run, run, run, and now it 
is time that you make yourself stop yet. You 
have a big girl and a little one. Why do they 
not work for you? You tell them from me 
either they work or they lose their grandmom. 
So! If you do not rest you will go, piff! Like 
that, like I blow my bress oncé!’’ 

Grandmother rose. ‘I am to take this three 
times a day ?’’ 

‘Sree times or ten times, it makes nossing! 
You listen to me once yet this time.’’ 

At the hitching - post grandmother said to 
Billy, as she untied him, ‘‘You’re old, too, 
aren’t you, Billy boy? Do you like it any 
better than I do?’’ 

Along the fence rows, across the fields, over 
the willows by the creek-bed, June lay, young 
and bright and green. The old horse left to 
guide himself jogged slowly on. The shadows 


“AND DO YOU KNOW 
WHAT YOU WILL DIE 
OF? TOO MUCH 
GRANDCHILDREN!” 
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stretched across the sun-flecked road as grand- 
mother and Billy climbed Morning-top. 

*‘Hello, hello, there!’’ came a far shout. 

Grandmother poked her bonnet out from be- 
neath the buggy-top and peered up the long 
rows of the blossoming potato-field to grand- 
father and Lew. Patched shirts and dusty 
overalls, bright, weleoming faces beneath their 
wide straw hats—grandmother saw them as in 
a picture. 

‘*Everything all right down valley?’’ in- 
quired grandfather. 

‘*All right. You’ve got pretty well over the 
truck patch since morning.’’ 

‘*That’s because Lew is getting the hang of 
a hoe. Guess we can hand over the old plave 
one of these days—soon as he finds a girl to 
help him run it, same as I did once.’’ 

“T’ve found her,’’ said Lew. 

“Quite sure, Lew ?’’ asked grandmother. 

‘‘Netta and I don’t soon forget the things 
we said the day I came home. I guess the 
valley’d be a lot harder on me if it weren’t for 
you and Netta.’’ 

‘*But, bless us,’’ cried grandmother, “there’s 
no hurry! You’re both babies!’’ 

“What about some other folks fifty odd years 
ago?’’ asked grandfather. 

‘*As soon as Netta’s ready,’ said Lew, 
sturdily, ‘‘but 1 guess she wants to wait a 
while—for the farm and me.’’ 

‘T am glad you’ve got her,’’ said grand- 
mother. She slapped the rein on Billy’s flank, 
and called back, ‘‘Don’t leave a weed, boys, 
or I’ll give you no supper !’’ 

Grandfather looked after her before he re- 
sumed his hoeing. ‘“ Something’s wrong, 
Lew,’’ he said, anxiously. 

Dumpling and Jamie, who were playing 
jackstones on the front step, flew out to meet 


her. There was no deceiving them. Straight up | 


to her big bed they took her, and there drew off 
her mitts and her bonnet, and made her lie 
down, hovering over her with all the ministra- 
tions they could think of, until she could not 


bear it another minute. The gasp in her voice | 


frightened them: ‘‘Darlings, darlings, run 
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down-stairs! I must be alone a little while, 
just a little while!’’ 

‘*You lie on that bed till morning, ’’? admon- 
ished Dumpling, at the door. ‘‘Don’t you dare 
move!’? 

A half-hour she lay quiet, her hands pressed 
to her eyes. She took them away quickly as 
the door opened. Lew stole in. He held a 
bunch of sweet peas in his hand. ‘“Thought 
perhaps flowers would help a little,’’ he said, 
‘you love them so.’’ 

“You love them, too, Lew.’’ 

He put his other hand lightly about the blos- 
soms. He laid the flowers in her hand and 
then stole away. 

Dumpling and Jamie met Milton as he came 
tramping home from school alone, and not 
pausing to inquire why Miriam was not with 
him, poured forth their worry. Milton entered 
grandmother’s room with no hesitant step. 

“TI thought you’d never get here, Milton,’’ 
said grandmother. 

“Something kept me, and I didn’t know 
about you, of course. What’s up, grand- 
mother? I found the bottle of tonic in the 
buggy when I put Billy up. It’s something 
the doctor said, isn’t it, that makes you feel 
like this ?’’ 

**He said to be careful, to let folks look after 
me, to be an old woman—me!’’ 

**And if you don’t?’’ 

Then, as she did not speak, she saw a slow 
pallor spread over all his face, felt the great 
hand on her arm turn cold and wet. 

“Milton, you mustn’t take it like that. 
old fellow, you mustn’t!’’ 

‘‘School’s over Friday,’’ said Milton, slowly, 
‘‘and I sha’n’t have so much farm-work this 
summer because of Lew. I am going to take 
care of you. I will never leave you as long as 
you live.’’ 

Grandmother sat upright. ‘‘Let a man—a 
man—do that—for me! Never, never! Out to 
the man’s work waiting for you! It’s that 
I’ve put these ten years into! You shall never 
give it up for me!’’ 

“You will not let me?’’ 

‘Never !’? 

‘*Then Miriam must!’’ 

‘*No, Milton, wait a little. Don’t tell her, 
not to-day. I’ll think a little longer. Don’t 
let the children tell her, nor Lew, nor grand- 


Dear 


father. Run down right away and tell them I 
said so. Hurry. Promise you won’t tell 
her ?”” 


‘“‘We won’t.’? There was the shadow of a 
queer little smile on his lips. ‘‘I’ll tell the 
others. Don’t worry at all about that.’’ 

The little smile deepened outside the door, as 
he muttered, ‘‘No need to tell Miriam what 
she can see for herself!’? His face was still 
pale, and his lips showed clenched teeth, as he 
said to himself, ‘‘Miriam must !’’ 

Beside the little spring half-way up the 
mountain, Miriam was still sitting where Mil- 
ton had left her. Comforting as his presence 
had been, she had made him go on and leave 
her when she could not longer fight off the 
tears. Somehow it had been a great relief that 
Milton’s huge form towered up between her 
and all those others, at school, on the Mapleton 
street, in the station. When at last they had 
climbed the short cut up the mountainside, and 
at last, quite alone, had sunk down on the 
pleasant pine-needles just above the little 
spring, Milton’s sympathy had been comfort- 
ing, if almost silent. 

It was Miriam who did all the talking, a 
wild outpouring that he guessed was the best 
thing for her, provided he was the only person 
to hear it. After a while he said: 

‘I’m sorry for you—even if —’’ 

‘Sorry for me, even if you’re not sorry about 
it, do you mean, Milton ?’’ 

‘*That’s about what I mean, yes.’’ 

‘Do you mean to say you’re glad it turned 
out this way ?’’ 

‘“‘Not if you really can’t stand it,’’ he an- 
swered. 

*T can’t! I can’t! 

Milton was silent. 

‘Why, Milton, you know there’s nothing for 
me here, nothing to do, or be! Why, what is 
there for me here?’’ 

He tried to be a little humorous, as he 
replied, ‘‘Well, there’s somebody to coach up 
for commencement, and that somebody’s me.’’ 

‘“‘T! I—not me! Yes, I know there’s you, 
Milton, but after that’s over there isn’t any- 
thing. And, oh, besides, I wanted it so! IL 
wanted it so!’’ 

‘*T know—I know well enough how it feels 
to want it!’ 

“Milton, go home, please, quick !’’ He 
understood and got up, but stood a moment, 
looking down at her, seated there with her face 
turned from him and bowed over the ferns. 

‘*Promise me something first,’’ he said. ‘‘Of 
course you’re all worked up now, but there is 
something else for you to do here, too. Prom- 
ise me you’ll think about that a little before 
you come on down to the house ?’’ 

‘*All right, but you go away now, please.’’ 

Then Milton had gone on ahead to find grand- 
mother, and Miriam sat alone by the spring. 

“T believe Milton thinks I’m just selfish,’’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘My only chance gone! 
And I don’t see anything else ahead. Nothing 
for me to do! Grandmother does everything 
for everybody here. Just this old farm for 


I can’t!” 
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me forever. But Milton thinks I’m selfish to 
take it this way, I know he does. So I suppose 
I must try to act as if I felt cheerful! Grand- 
mother has had trouble enough with Lew.’’ 

When Miriam entered the gate, the children 
regarded her with such an air of secrets con- 
cealed that her curiosity would have been roused 
if she had not been so preoccupied. Milton 
heard her go up-stairs, heard the murmur of 
voices afterward—waited ! 

Grandmother listened as Miriam passed her 
door and entered her little room. Then a sudden 
shock of telepathy made grandmother sit bolt 
upright. ‘‘It’s Monday and I forgot! Milton 
would have told me if — 

In an instant she had sprung from the bed, 
had whisked the quilt that covered her back 
into its folds, and was sitting cheerily in the 
rocking-chair by the window, bright color high 
in her cheeks, and her eyes bright, too. Alas 
for her resolutions! Was it strange that Miriam 
did not see what grandmother was such an 
adept at concealing ? 

‘*Here I am, grandmother.’’ 

Such a woebegone face, smiling so mechanic- 
ally! 

‘*Girlie, dear, you’re very late. You know 
it’s Monday, and I haven’t heard.’’ 

‘*Netta won the scholarship.’’ 

Grandmother held out both her hands. ‘‘My 
little girl, come here!’’ 

Miriam sank beside her, her head upon her 
knee. It was the first time Miriam had ever 
come to her in trouble. After a while grand- 
mother said, ‘‘You feel as if you just couldn’t 
bear it, don’t you, deary?’’ 

“Yes, I feel as if I just couldn’t stand it—to 
stay here always.’’ 

‘*Perhaps, deary, you won’t have to stay.’”’ 

Miriam looked up. ‘‘What do you mean, 
grandmother ?’’ 

‘You are quite sure there is nothing you 
want so much as to go to college?’’ 

‘Nothing !’” 

‘*Then you shall go. There is money enough. 
There shall be!’? 

“But I thought Lew—I’ve always been 
afraid to ask how big the debts were.’’ 

‘‘Not quite so much as I was afraid they 
would be. There’s enough money for you to 
begin on, anyway.’’ 

Miriam leaned back, her face slowly trans- 
figured as she whispered, ‘‘I can go! I can 
go! I can go!’”’ 

‘*Yes, you can go. Dear me, Morning-top 
must send some one to college, I’m sure.’’ 

“Lew didn’t want to go, but I want to and 
Milton wants to.’’ Then at his name a shadow 
dropped across her joy. ‘‘Grandmother, are 
you sure you can spare me? I don’t honestly 
see that I’m of much use here. You are quite 
well enough to get along without me? You 
are well, aren’t you? You look very well 
this afternoon. The drive down to the valley 
did you good, didn’t it?’’ 

‘“T am well enough to let you go away, 
Miriam.’? There was a strange solemnity in 
the words, but Miriam was too far away to 
note it, transported, almost singing the words, 
“College! College! College! It’s too good to 
be true. Oh, I must tell Milton right off! I 
was so blue when he left me a little while 
ago.’’ She jumped up, but at the door came 
back and touched grandmother’s hand shyly, 
since it was so new a thing for her to offer a 
caress. ‘‘I didn’t say thank you, grand- 
mother.’’ 

‘Tt needs no thank you, dear.’’ 

In the lean-to kitchen Milton was standing 
busy at the stove. Nine months since Miriam 
had come to Morning-top, nine months he had 
watched to see what she was made of! Now 
he would know! 

The sereen door was flung. open, Miriam 
came flying out to him. He turned to her. 
‘Milton! Milton! It’s all right, after all. It 
doesn’t matter about the scholarship! I can 
go to college in spite of it. Grandmother says 
so!?? 

“She says what, Miriam ?’’ 

‘*That there is money enough ; that I can go 
to college.’’ 

Milton turned to move a pan upon the stove. 

‘Milton, why don’t you speak? I thought 
you’d be glad! I shouldn’t think you’d blame 
me for wanting to go to college when you want 
so much to go yourself!’ 

Milton stooped to examine his biscuits in the 
oven, not turning as he answered, ‘‘My going 
to college depends on how much it costs. J 
shall think about that before I go.’’ 

‘*l suppose you mean to work your way.”’ 

“*Perhaps I sha’n’t go.’’ 

“You make me feel queer. And I wish you’d 
turn round.’’ 

He rose, turned, looking quietly down at 
her. Miriam said, ‘‘Well, whatever you think 
of my going to college, there’s one thing we’ve 
got to put all our time on this week, and that’s 
the speech. You remember Mrs. Estes and 
Judge Leftwich, and perhaps other people 
from The Mountain will be there.’’ 

“I don’t seem to be thinking very much 
about my speech.’” 

‘But you must, you must !”” 

“T seem to have several other things to think 
about just now.’’ 

“Milton, what do you mean??? Miriam 
stood fumbling with a dish-cloth hanging from 
the rack above her; then she said, ‘If you 





mean you’re not glad I’m going away because 
you think grandmother needs me here, she 
doesn’t; she said she didn’t.’’ 

‘*Indeed ?’’ said Milton, indifferently, turning 
back to his stove; then, after a pause, being 


tired of her presence, he remarked, ‘‘I’ ve fixed 
over that last paragraph. It’s in on the dining- 
room mantel, under the red pitcher. Perhaps 
you’d like to go in and look it over.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


IN HIS FATHER'S PLACE 
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- strikes me you would 
rattle considerably in your 
father’s boots !’’ 

The foreman of the steve- 
dores unloading the steamer 
Edgemont knotted a bright 
red handkerchief round his 
neck while he reflectively sur- 
veyed the boy. Although Sam 
Leech had seventeen years and 
something more to his credit, his undersized 
figure suggested hardly more than fourteen. 
Nor was there much in his lightly built form 
to indicate a muscular development. 

His face fell at the foreman’s quizzing, al- 
though he had expected to be laughed at when 
he appeared on the deck of the big steamer. 
His huge father was too sick to report for duty 
this day, so he and his mother had agreed, 
dubiously enough, that he should try to fill his 
father’s place. A long record of idle weeks 
made work and wages not only welcome, but 
necessary. 

The foreman, after a moment of considera- 
tion, waved the boy an invitation to the depths 
of the hold. Sam/’s father rated high as a 
stevedore; Sam should have at least a chance 
to try. 

‘*Tie a string to this morsel, Sanders!’’ the 
foreman cheerfully bellowed down to the keel. 
‘*It’s Tom Leech’s little one, and we don’t 
want to lose him.’’ 

Sam started down the ladders with alacrity, 
a sparkle of rejoicing in his eyes. Sanders 
awaited him with a broad face expanded in a 
grin. 

**Are you all down?’’ the stevedore queried, 
in pretended amazement, as Sam appeared 
before him, shyly fumbling his coat lapel. 
‘*There’s hardly enough for a stamp and the 
address.’’ 

But Sam had fallen into good hands. His 
father had once risked his life to carry Malcolm 
Sanders out of a smoking hold. 

The Edgemont had brought from Seattle a 
miscellaneous cargo of canned salmon, scrap- 
iron, empty cable spools and lumber. 
Unloading operations were 
well under way ; the stevedores 
had dug down to the bottom 
hold where were some big 
sticks of Oregon pine, twelve 
inches in thickness and fifty 
feet long. 

Sanders made fast the lifting- 
tackle to one of these gigantic 
‘“‘splinters.’” A turn or two 
of the donkey-engine on the 
forward main-deck lifted it 
free of the bottom. It poised 
for a wabbly instant as the 
stentorian tones of the foreman 
came echoing down: 

“Up she comes! Keep her 
free there !’’ 

Sanders thrust a guy into 
Sam’s hands and darted 
toward the forward end of 
the timber. Flustered by the 
sudden demand made upon 
him, Sam nervously dropped the rope as the 
tackle creaked. The stick shied perversely, 
and struck a supporting stanchion of the upper 
deck a thundering blow. 

The whole ship rang with the thud. The 
foreman gazed down in silent disapproval, 
while Sam, with a quick-drawn breath of dis- 
may, recovered the guy. 

The jar of the striking timber brought a tall 
man in uniform out upon the bridge. He 
crossed his arms over the rail, looked down 
into the hold, and added his mite to Sam’s 
embarrassment. 

‘*Have your men attend to the unloading of 
the ship, Jamison, ’’ he humorously advised the 
foreman. ‘‘We’ll get somebody else to sink her 
if necessary.’’ 

“Sorry, captain,’”’ the foreman laughingly 
replied. ‘‘You just heard me breaking in a 
greenhorn.’’ 

Sanders, too, was grinning unfeelingly. 
‘*Lively now, lad,’’ he warned, ‘ ‘or the boss’Il 
haul you up and drop you overboard. That’s 
the way we lose most of our boys.’’ 

Sam was anxious enough to please, but he 
was new to the work. The big timbers, more- 
over, were powerful things. They had a way 
of swinging about without regard for the prob- 
able breaking of limbs. Hurrying once to pre- 
vent another stanchion from being bumped, he 
stumbled headlong, tangling up the guy. 

‘*Find a leak?’’ Sanders blandly asked, as 
Sam picked himself up and mopped his warm 
face with his sleeve. 

The foreman, observing the clumsiness of his 
recruit, apparently lost faith in him. 

*‘Come up on deck,’’ he ordered. ‘*You’ll have 
room to run here if the stick gets after you.’’ 

Sam silently obeyed; he felt depressed as he 
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climbed up the three decks to 
the main-hatch combing. It 
was bad enough that the men 
took his ambition to do his 
father’s work as a pleasant 
joke. But worse than the hurt 
to his pride was a fear that the 
foreman’s good-natured toler- 
ance would take wings at any 
moment. Sam did not like to 
think of the disappointed look on his mother’s 
face if she learned that he had failed. 

The work on deck was not easy. Under the 
direction and with the help of the foreman, 
Sam guided the timbers out of the hatch, steered 
them from the combing to the edge of the deck, 
and lowered them over the side. 

It was dangerous work. The light pipe rail- 
ing at the side had been removed. The nearly 
empty Edgemont towered up from the waters 
of the dock, wherein floated the many sticks 
already sent down. The steel decks were more 
or less slippery in their smoothness; and the 
work of lowering the timbers over the high 
side of the ten-thousand-ton freighter had a 
peril in it like that of working on the ledge of 
a sheer precipice. 

Sam breathed a sigh of satisfaction as one 
after another of the great timbers glided down 
past the steel walls of the ship and dropped 
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with a splash into the already crowded waters. 
His only periods of rest were when the crew in 
the hold hooked over and made fast the succes- 
sive sticks, or while the man in the rowboat 
cleared away the fastenings from the timbers 
in the dock. 

Once toward the end of the morning the 
chain tangled round a stick in the water; and 
the boatman, reaching too eagerly for it, lost 
an oar overboard. The scramble for that and 
the tedious unraveling of the tangle kept Sam 
watching at the edge of the deck an unusually 
long time. 

The foreman had gone down into the hold 
some time before, on his accustomed tour of 
inspection. 

‘‘Hey, Pintard,’’ his bantering voice shouted 
up to the donkey-engine man, ‘‘what does that 
six-footer mean by going home for dinner at 
eleven o’clock ? 

“Oh, I thought you fell overboard,’’ he 
inconsistently explained, in a tone of pretended 
relief, when Sam appeared at the hatch 
combing with the chains. ‘‘Quit looking at 
the scenery ; you’ll wear it out.’’ 

Sam sighed. If the foreman paid him no 
more in money than in appreciation, there 
would not be a very large wage envelope to look 
at. 

‘‘He’ll be charging me something for the 
good time I’m having, first thing I know,’’ 
Sam thought, mournfully. 

Boss’? Jamison had a fine record to main- 
tain in stevedore circles, and he forced his men 
to make up for short-handedness with increased 
haste. More or less stumbling was the natural 
result. A little later one of the stanchions 
was given another smashing rap, considerably 
harder than the one which had disgraced Sam. 





THE LOW-SWINGING, TWELVE-!INCH TIMBER PASSED 
OVER THE TWO 





On this occasion Sanders came in for the fore- 
man’s picturesque comment. 

“You and the boy had better go out and sell 
shoe - strings from a hand -cart,’’ was his 
expressed conviction, as he climbed out of the 
hold to the deck. 

The timber came along and went over the 
side without further mishap. There was time 
now for only one more before noon; and Sam 
looked forward with pleasure to food and a 
brief rest. His arms ached with the wrenching 
of the unaccustomed labor. 

A neighboring whistle blew the quitting hour 
as Sanders made fast the chain once more. 
Jamison meanwhile bellowed directions. Pint- 
ard, at the donkey-engine, started his drum; 
and the fifty feet of Oregon pine came slowly 
away from its resting-place. 

Sam coiled in the slack of his guy-line. The 
rising timber neared and lightly tapped the 
hatch combing. The touch of a foot steered it 
free; Pintard hauled it high and clear. 

But the engine-man was in a hurry; the call 
of the dinner-pail was upon him. Recklessly 
anxious to have the timber off his hands, he 
swung his derrick with foolish haste toward the 
edge of the deck. 

Sam’s hand went up instinctively in a signal 
to hold steady. Pintard saw his mistake, but 
checked the swing too quickly. A _ panicky 
movement was imparted to the timber. It 
swerved suddenly and sharply. One end swept 
irresistibly back upon the housework under the 
bridge. The next moment there was a wreck- 
ing smash and a clatter of broken glass, as a 
port light tinkled to flinders. A nasty scar on 
the paint of the steel bulkhead showed the 
point of contact. 

The foreman had been hailed from the row- 
boat while the timber was coming out of the 
hold. He stood leaning over the very edge of 
the precipice in the act of shouting 
down instructions, when the thud of 
the striking timber sounded and the 
sprinkling shower of broken glass 
rained upon the deck. 

The baffled beam, repulsed by the 
bulkhead, darted swiftly back toward 
the edge of the deck. Dipping low, 
as if humiliated by defeat, it aimed 
straight for the foreman. And a 
rampant force which could dent a 
steel plate threatened worse things for 
the man. 

Apart from the danger of a mur- 
derous blow from the timber, there 
was the inevitable fall to take into 
account. A tap of the stick would 
whisk the foreman overboard in- 
stantly. Ordinarily a tumble from 
the high deck to the deep waters 
might not have been serious; but 
with the broad floor of floating timbers 
close beside the ship, a jump from 
the roof of a house to a flag pavement 
would not more certainly have been 
fatal. 

Sam looked to see the foreman turn 
and fling himself flat on the deck 
until the stick passed over. 

Jamison apparently realized that he 
had no business standing in the path 
of the timber with his back toward it. 
The tinkling of glass located trouble 
to the right, and like a flash he drew 
back one foot to wheel in the opposite 
direction. 

The other foot slipped with the 
suddenness of his move, and he stum- 
bled back to a sitting posture, just 
saving himself from going overboard. 
There followed the instant and _ instinctive 
struggle to right himself. With the tips of 
his fingers pressed against the deck, he began 
straightening up, an unwitting target for the 
sweeping beam behind. 

In another breath the stick would strike. 
Pintard, one hand on his engine lever, stood 
paralyzed by the impending tragedy. Sanders, 
climbing out of the hold for dinner, had put a 
foot on deck ; and the head of his mate showed 
just above the combing. They could only 
watch and wait. 

Sam gasped, but in unison with the gasp he 
made a mighty leap which brought him closer 
to his chief. The remaining distance was 
achieved with the impetuous slide of a runner 
at the home plate. 

He literally mowed down the foreman, who 
crashed back before the impact like a tenpin 
bowled over by a strong player. There had 
been no time to pick out a soft spot in the steel 
plates, and the chief’s head cracked noisily on 
the deck, while Sam fell prostrate on him. 

The low-swinging, twelve-inch timber passed 
over the two with so little margin that Sam 
felt his jumper edge curl up. The foreman 
held him with a convulsive grip. In another 
instant the menace had passed. 

Sanders lent a helping hand to Sam and the 
chief, while his mate and Pintard brought the 
runaway under control. 

The captain came out upon the bridge for the 
second time. ‘“That same greenhorn again?’’ 
he demanded. 

The foreman nodded his head, rubbing the 
back of it. He laid the other hand on Sam’s 
shoulder, and laughed weakly. 

‘*You just heard this young man fitting into 
his father’s place—a close fit, too.’’ 
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THE NEW PRINCE OF WALES. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
HIS is a land of big things, especially in 
real estate matters; yet a strip of land only 
one inch wide was sold in New York City the 
other day. 


SHREWD commentator on the latest ex- 

treme of woman’s fashion, the ‘‘hobble’’ 
skirt, points out one positive advantage, namely, 
since twice as many steps as before are required, 
but half the usual number of shops can be 
visited. 


EVADA is the only state in which a prize- 
fight is permitted by law. It is announced 
that the legislature at its next session will pass 
the necessary statute to prevent a repetition of 
such scenes as those which have lately dis- 
graced Reno. 


ING George added seven peers to the House 

of Lords in honor of his recent birthday. 
They are nearly all great business men with 
long experience as members of the House of 
Commons, and are of the class from which the 
Upper House has been most frequently re- 
cruited in recent years. 

ILE: latest, meanest, and at the same time 

the most amusing ‘‘graft’’ ever reported, if 
any form of cheating can be amusing, is that 
charged against some milk contractors of New 
York. By kicking dents in the milk-cans they 
are declared to have reduced the capacity of 
each can from forty to thirty-nine quarts. 


x Amsas alone wants forty thousand extra 
harvest-hands this fall. It is unfortunate 
that the principal centers where the unem- 
ployed are to be found are so many hundred 
miles from Kansas, and also that so many of 
the unemployed would rather remain idle than 
do a few weeks’ hard work in the corn- or 
wheat-tields of the West. 


HAT constitutes fame is largely a matter 
of point of view. For example, there is 
the remark of the old Scottish poultry man who 
waxed enthusiastic over some Minorca hens on 
the estate of Lord Rosebery, one of the most 
eminent of English statesmen. ‘‘’Those birds, *’ 
declared the old man, “will make your lord- 
ship’s name famous one of these days.’’ 
RESIDENT Diaz was reélected last month 
in spite of his announcement a year or two 
ago that he would retire. It may now be taken 
for granted that Diaz will remain at the head 
of the Mexican republic so long as he lives. 
After him—well, Americans may congratulate 
themselves that the problem is to be solved in 
Mexico rather than in the United States. 
NGLISHWOMEN are famous for their beau- 
tiful complexions. All sorts of theories 
have been advanced to account for the fact. 
One eminent English doctor now declares it to 
be the result of a plentiful consumption of 
pork, and particularly of bacon. A most pro- 
saic explanation for that rose-leaf loveliness 
over which the poets have raved, is it not? 
O fewer than three cases of two generations 
in the same graduating class were reported 
in the newspapers at the end of June, and 
perhaps there were others. In two cases—one 
in Lllinois and one in Missouri—a father and 
son were graduated together. In Michigan it 
was a mother and daughter who received their 
degrees on the same day at the state university. 
It is characteristic of the American spirit that 
the older generation purposes to stay young, 
and not to be left behind by the sons and 


daughters. 
A CURIOUSLY pathetic note, both of dis- 
couragement and of hope, comes from 
Arabia, through the American consul at Aden. 
The Sultan of Abdali is anxious to introduce 
irrigation and modern farm machinery, and to 
begin cotton-raising. He said to the consul, 
‘*The world is changing and we must change, 
too, or we shali not survive. My people are 
poor. They have no roads. They do not 
know things in the world. When they do know 
they will change. If some one would come 
and teach them they would be glad. It is no 
use for them to buy seeds, for they know not 
how to grow the crops. It is no use to buy 
your agricultural machinery, for they know 
not how to use it. If some man should come 





to teach us, we would make him our brother. 
It.is my ambition to have one man come to 
teach English and the new sciences to my chil- 
dren, and another to teach my people how to 
make their crops grow.’’ Here seems to be a 
field ripe for the harvest. 
5 pegpl ae are proverbially used by women 
for almost numberless purposes, and man 
himself has learned that they are not to be 
despised in an emergency. A blown-out fuse 
recently stalled an electric train in the New 
York City subway, and the following trains 
were blocked until a multitude of people were 
being seriously delayed. No new fuse was 
available, but the motor-man secured a hairpin 
from an accommodating woman passenger and 
converted it into a wire, which remedied the 
trouble; and thousands of grateful men and 
women completed their journey on the strength 
of that little hairpin. 


* 


PLAYING THE GAME. 


It isn’t the winning that makes a man, 
But it’s playing the game on the good old plan, 
As hard and straight as a mortal can. 
L. C. Lehmann. 
* ¢ 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 

HE Sixty-First Congress, under the spur 
T of President Taft, has fulfilled an unusu- 

ally large number of party pledges. The 
President declares that he is elated at the result, 
as ‘“‘we have secured what we set out to get 
during the first regular session of Congress’’ ; 
whereas in the past it has been the custom to 
try to fulfil party pledges some time during the 
four years of the President’s term. 

The fact that a large part of the country is 
dissatisfied with the work of Congress does 
not justify withholding credit for what has 
been done. The opposition is expected to be 
dissatisfied, and to insist that if it were in 
power it could have done much better. If the 
country is persuaded, after experience with 
the new legislation, that the Republicans have 
failed to do their duty, the Democrats will be 
put in power. The point of disagreement is 
not on the success of the Republicans in keeping 
their pledges, but on the thoroughness with 
which they have been kept. 

The great measures promised were for creating 
postal savings-banks, for admitting Arizona 
and New Mexico as states, and for strengthen- 
ing the control of the government over the 
business of the railroad companies. All these 
measures were passed. There is now authority 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
supervise railroad rates more completely than 
ever before for the purpose of preventing unfair 
treatment of shippers. Arizona and New Mexico 
will be admitted as states as soon as they draft 
and adopt their constitutions and conform to 
the conditions laid down in the law. The 
post-offices will be opened for receiving the 
savings of the people as fast as the authorities 
in charge of the work think it wise. 

Besides these three important measures, Con- 
gress has ordered that gold coin alone shall be 
used in payment of the public debt, thus pre- 
venting the Secretary of the Treasury from 
exercising his discretion in the use ‘of either 
gold or silver coin in certain cases. Changes 
were made in the land laws intended to further 
the policy of conservation, and an appropriation 
was voted to enable the tariff board to secure 
such information as may be needed for further 
revision of the rates. 
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THE NEW PRINCE OF WALES. 
ING George has not waited so long as did 
K his father before creating his son Prince of 
Wales, for within less than two months 
of his succession to the throne, on the occasion 
of the boy’s sixteenth birthday, the King con- 
ferred the title. 

The Princes of Wales were originally the 
native rulers of the principality, who governed 
it as suzerains of the English crown. The 
transfer of the title from the Welsh to the English 
occurred, according to the common story, in 
1284, when Edward I, a few weeks before the 
birth of his second son, promised to give to 
the Welsh a prince ‘‘ftee from any blemish 
upon his honor and unable to speak a word of 
English.’? He sent his queen to Wales, and 
the son was born at Carnarvon Castle, without 
any blemish on his honor and unable to speak 
a word of English, or of any other language, 
for a year or two at least. 

The title as borne by a son of the king was 
thus in its origin wholly unconnected with 
heirship to the throne. But the first English 
Prince of Wales did actually become king, as 
Edward ITI, in 1307, for his elder brother died 
before their father. The title was then merged 
with that of the king, and ever since has been 
conferred by special act of the king upon his 
eldest son,the heir apparent to the throne. 

If the heir to the throne should die before 
his father, his son, if he had one, would be 
made Prince of Wales; but the title of Duke of 
Cornwall would not descend to his son, for this 
title belongs to the eldest surviving son of the 
king. There have been six Dukes of Corn- 


wall who never were made Princes of Wales. 
There are no estates in Wales from which 
the prince receives revenues, but as Duke of 








Cornwall he inherits landed property which 
brings in about half a million dollars a year. 
As this is regarded as sufficient for the proper 
maintenance of a sixteen-year-old heir to the 
throne, King George has asked for no grant 
from Parliament for his son. 


* 


TWO-EDGED WORDS. 


Some syllables are swords. 
Unbitted tongues are in their penance double. 
Henry Vaughan (1650). 
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BOOKS AND THEIR BACKGROUNDS. 
HIS is the time of year when men and 
7 women, girls and boys, escaping from the 
thraldom of routine of school or business 
or domestic duties into the freedom of vacation, 
plan their summer reading. A 

It is but fair to the stronger sex to admit that 
they have fewer illusions about what they are 
going to read and the intellectual worth of it 
all when they have done reading it. But 
women, and particularly girls who are just 
growing into women, are likely to take their 
pleasures with that requisite which Matthew 
Arnold declared necessary to great poetry— 
‘*high moral seriousness. ’’ 

Lily Bart always travelled with a ‘‘Rubai- 
yat’’ in her bag, and cultivated intellectual con- 
scientiousness ; and this heroine of recent fiction 
is reflected again and again in the numberless 
girls who will tuck away in a corner of their 
trunk—perhaps, alas! to lie unread—Motley’s 
‘‘Dutch Republic’”’ or Browning’s ‘‘Sordello.’’ 
These titles are taken at random, but they 
will serve as symbols. Not that one should 
not read, but to start in with too much zeal is 
frequently to accomplish nothing at all. 

Again, to adjust one’s books to the season’s 
moods requires a nice discernment. Some 
writers—Jane Austen, for instance—are for all 
the year round. But read Browning and Emer- 
son, Meredith and Thackeray in the quiet glow 
of a reflective winter fire. Take Tennyson to 
the woods and see Arthur’s dim court live once 
more in the forest. Read Longfellow and 
Swinburne on the beaches, and understand all 
the magic of ‘‘blue days and the sea’’ that 
these masters have caught and fixed forever in 
one glowing line. Or linger in some quiet 
country town over Trollope’s pages and hear 
the rooks calling from his cathedral towers. 
Books so read will be forever blessed memories. 


* @¢ 


COMMERCE THROUGH THE AIR. 


NDER the authority of that section of the 
LJ Constitution which allows Congress to 

regulate commerce ‘‘among the several 
states,’? many laws have been passed of a 
nature little dreamed of by the founders of the 
government. Not even the ‘‘general welfare’’ 
clause has been stretched to cover more contin- 
gencies of our complex and fast-moving civili- 
zation; and the wisdom of the founders was 
manifested by the insertion in the Constitution 
of clauses which would adapt themselves to this 
stretching process. 

A bill passed by the Senate at the recent 
session of Congress gives the national govern- 
ment full control of wireless telegraphy, or 
*‘radio-communication,’’ as it is termed in the 
bill. It will undoubtedly become a law next 
winter. 

It is provided that messages or signals may 
be exchanged between points within the same 
state, provided they do not interfere with inter- 
state messages; but those who send interstate 
messages must have a license from the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, and are to be under 
certain restrictions. The President may close 
any station in time of war or public peril. No 
private message shall be given priority over 
those relating to ships in distress, or the busi- 
ness of the army and navy. 

The proposed law is a result of the exposure of 
frauds by certain wireless companies, and fol- 
lows a general protest of the leading companies 
against the activities of amateur operators, who 
often intercept and confuse important messages. 
It is a significant law, for it marks a departure 
into a new field of legislation. Government 
control of wireless telegraphy is likely to be 
followed in the near future by similar regula- 
tion and supervision of air-ships which cross 
state boundary-lines. The air, like the land 
and the sea, can be free only when that freedom 
is not abused, and when the rights of others 
are not interfered with. 


* ©¢ 


MANKIND AND THE WEATHER. 
UMAN intercourse, it might plausibly be 
argued, is founded upon the weather. No 
other subject forms so solid and natural 
a basis for conversation; on no other ground 
can the ignorant and the educated, the coarse 
and the cultivated, the virtuoug and the vicious, 
meet so amicably and so fluently. Every one 
is always ready to talk about the weather. 

Also to complain. The happy dwellers on 
our Pacific coast can never be got to admit that 
their climate is ever other than delightful, but 
nine times out of ten the rest of us have some 
fault to find with the weather. If it rains, 
it is dismal and depressing; if it is dry, it 
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is dusty and dirty. When it is not too hot it is 
almost sure to be too cold, and if nothing else 
is wrong it is probably too windy. If bills 
of rights, English, French or American, omit 
to mention the inalienable right of mankind to 
growl about the weather, it is because no one 
has ever dreamed of abridging it. 

Nevertheless, is anything more futile? What- 
ever else man may accomplish, he can never 
control the changes of the weather; and what 
must perforce be accepted ought to be accepted 
cheerfully. Anything else is a sheer waste of 
nervous energy, a commodity with which we 
of this generation are rarely oversupplied. A 
mature human being should have learned what 
he has to expect from the heavens, and know 
how to adjust himself thereto. 

But if mankind’s feelings on the subject are 
intense, the memory of them is brief. Every 
season of severe heat or cold, every heavy fall 
of rain, every hard snow-storm is the worst 
we ever experienced. No small part of the 
unpopularity of the weather man is due to the 
calm and superior air with which he corrects 
these misapprehensions, and proves by unemo- 
tional statistics that the phenomena that have 
disturbed our souls are merely ‘‘seasonable.’’ 

A useful citizen, the weather man, but a lot 
of irritation aroused by atmospheric conditions 
vents itself on him. His is not an occupation 
to be recommended to sensitive persons. 


* ¢ 


AN IMMIGRANT’S SUGGESTION. 


HE fear most commonly expressed by 
T Americans in regard to the enormous tide 

of foreigners which pours continuously 
into the United States is that the immigrants 
may not be ‘‘assimilated’’; that they will 
remain in this country, but will not be of it; still 
foreigners, although partakers of all the benetits 
which America confers. 

No one denies that there is some ground for 
the fear. It is, indeed, because the danger is 
generally perceived that excellent schools have 
been established for teaching the English lan- 
guage and the elements of American history 
and patriotism to the children of immigrants. 
Seldom, however, has so interesting a sugges- 
tion been made as that advanced to Miss Jane 
Addams of Hull House, Chicago, by a Lithu- 
anian who met her at the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections at St. Louis. 

*‘Could you not have an immigrant Sunday ?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘You have a tuberculosis Sunday 
and a mission Sunday and a children’s Sunday, 
and others. I wish the American people would 
give one Sunday to the immigrants, when each 
American family should invite a family of 
foreigners to its home for Sunday dinner. Most 
immigrants do not know how Americans live. 
They seldom or never see the inside of an 
American home, and therefore it is hard for 
them to learn American manners and customs 
and to get the national point of view.’’ He 
added, somewhat wistfully, that the Americans 
might find the immigrants not so different from 
themselves. 

The suggestion goes deep down toward the 
root of a great national problem. We believe 
most firmly that the family, the home, is the 
unit of a sound national life. We know that 
the home influence affects the speech and man- 
ners and morals of the child more than the 
school influence, yet we do little to make our 
home ideals known to those whom we wish to 
see establish the right kind of homes among us. 

Even if no special Sunday be set aside for 
the purpose, there is nothing to prevent indi- 
vidual families from following out the Lithua- 
nian’s suggestion, and giving an occasional 
glimpse of American home life to the stranger 
within the gates. 
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USSIA and China are the only great powers 
which forbid the free passage of residents 
from one part of the empire to another. In China 
foreigners are allowed to live and do business in 
specified districts and cities only. In Russia 
Jews may live in fifteen only of the western prov- 
inces. Some exceptions are made in favor of 
certain classes of business men, but even they 
may travel about the empire as a matter of favor 
and not of right. Within the pale there are sev- 
eral cities, including Kief, in which Jews are not 
allowed to reside. Notwithstanding the prohibi- 
tions, many Jews took up their residence in Kief, 
attracted by the opportunities in a town the 
population of which has grown from fifty thousand 
in 1850 to three hundred and nineteen thousand in 
1902. The government has recently been engaged 
in expelling them from the city, and seems dis- 
posed to increase rather than lessen the disabil- 
ities of the Jewish citizens. The proposition 
before the Duma to remove all restrictions on 
their movements is so strongly opposed that there 
is no immediate prospect of its passage. 
EOLOGISTS believe that in a far remote age 
the Great Lakes were a part of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and tangible evidence to support this 
theory was recently furnished by the capture of a 
sculpin from the deepest waters of Lake Ontario. 
Men of science say that the fish is a new species 
in fresh water, and presumably a descendant of 
the salt-water sculpins of an earlier era. 
HIFTING of the channel of the Rio Grande at 
El Paso, Texas, has made it necessary for the 
United States and Mexico to decide whether the 
new land on the United States side was created 
by erosion from the Mexican bank or by accretion 
from the sands of the river. If it was created by 
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accretion, then it belongs to the United States; 
but if by erosion, then it belongs to Mexico. As 
it is worth about five million dollars, the arbi- 
trators will have a proper appreciation of the 
importance of their investigation into the myste- 
rious processes by which rivers change their chan- 
nels. There is a body of law on the subject which 
would surprise those unfamiliar with rivers. 


* ¢ 


THE LOST PEARLS. 


UST hold my pearls, Carrie,” said Florence 

Dyer to her best friend, as she stood before a 
dressmaker for the last fitting of a new gown. 
The string of pearls had been her grandmother’s 
and her mother’s, and each had worn them day 
and night for many years. So they were not only 
lovely in themselves, but laden with precious 
memories. 

While the girls stood chatting in the New York 
shop, the family automobile drove up with one of 
the children, who was to join “Aunt Florence” for 
a morning of sightseeing. 

“Run down, will you, Carrie, and bring Bob up,” 
said Florence to the useful Carrie, and she hurried 
to the sidewalk. When she came back with the 
boy, Florence was out of the dressmaker’s hands, 
and completing her toilet. 

““Now my necklace, please, Carrie.” 

“Your necklace? Did I have it? Where is it?” 

Then began the trouble. The pearls were no- 
where to be foynd. Worse still, Carrie’s mind 
was a blank about them. She scarcely remem- 
bered taking them in her hand. The rooms, the 
elevator, the sidewalk were searched in vain. The 
police were called in to no purpose. Advertise- 
ments were lavishly used. Finally, a private de- 
tective was employed, who evolved the theory 
that the pearls had been stolen by Carrie—who 
made a precarious living by music-teaching, and 
had received a thousand benefits at the hand of 
her rich friend. Then suspicion was added to 
grief over the loss, and both girls were wretched. 

A week went by, a fortnight, a month, two 
months—no news of the pearls. But one day 
eame a letter from a neighboring city, asking if 
Miss Dyer would describe the necklace, and 
ending with the hope-inspiring words, “I think 
I may be able to give you news of it.” 

A telegraph message and an express-train 
brought a young man to the door—and he drew 
the lost pearls from his pocket. 

“My story is so incredible, Miss Dyer,” he said, 
“that I should not blame you for refusing to 
believe it. I was walking up Fifth Avenue the 
morning you lost the pearls, and saw them lying 
on the sidewalk. I picked them up, gave thema 
glance, thought them a twenty-five-cent necklace, 
and dropped them into my overcoat pocket with- 
out a second look. It was several days before I 
thought of them again, but finally I dragged them 
out with my gloves and tossed them into my wife’s 
lap. She took them at my valuation, and wore 
them on various occasions, without a thought of 
their being different from her other inexpensive 
trinkets. 

“But one day some lady spoke of their beauty, 
and asked if they were an heirloom. Then my 
wife began to be disturbed, and showed the neck- 
lace to a jeweler, who told her her ‘trinket’ was 
worth five thousand dollars. 

“Perhaps you can imagine our feelings. I was 
a thief—and an audacious one, too. I bethought 
me of the New York papers of the date now two 
months old,—and my search was a short one,— 
and here lam! I’ve decided that carelessness is 
as wicked as theft.” 

“So have I!” exclaimed Carrie and Florence in 
ehorus. And this is the true story of the pearls 
lost and found. 
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MOTHERLY MRS. FILLMORE. 


CCORDING to the observation of a keen French- 
man in 1852, President Fillmore possessed a 
dignified and benevolent simplicity of manner 
eminently suitable to the President of a great 
republic. Mrs. Fillmore also was benevolent and 
simple; but even among her own countrymen, 
and even more, countrywomen, there was not a 
unanimous opinion that her manner was that most 
befitting a lady of the White House. 

Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, in her latest volume of 
reminiscences, relates that a fashionable woman 
who found the President’s wife altogether too plain 
and commonplace —and indeed she possessed 
nelther beauty nor elegance — once complained 
that she had “no manner.” 

“She is absolutely simple,” declared this critical 
dame. “Itis not good form to be so motherly to 
her guests. Why, what do you think she said to 
me at the last levee? ‘You look pale and ill, my 
dear. Pray find a seat.’ Think of that! Haven’t 
I a right to look pale and ill, I wonder?” 

“She meant to be kind,’ ventured Mrs. Pryor. 
“Should she have permitted you to faint on the 
floor?” 

“Kind, indeed! It was her duty if she thought 
me ‘gone off in my looks’ to tell me how well I was 
looking. I should have been all right after that. 
As it was, I came straight home and went to bed.” 

Fortunately, not all the “first lady’s” guests 
expected consideration of such an artificial and 
inverted type. Occasionally, too, it was a guest 
accustomed to a society far more elegant and 
sophisticated than that of Washington a half- 
century ago who most valued her ‘“‘motherliness.” 
One such was a young foreign attaché of noble but 
impoverished family, who, after but a few weeks 
in Washington, received news of a severe accident 
to his mother, who lay long in danger, but was 
unwilling that he should leave - post to come 
home. 

He had but one friend resident in the city who 
spoke his own tongue, and she chanced to be 
absent. On her return, when she expressed regret 
that he should have no motherly woman to whom 
he could go for comfort during the time of waiting, 
he told her that he had found’one: it was Mrs. 
Fillmore. 

“But how could you talk together?” asked his 
friend. ‘You have so little English yet.” 

“She spoke her language and I mine,” he an- 
Swered, “but her kind eyes and voice—they spoke 





a language that I understood, as she understood 
my trouble, though not my words. And when the 
good news came, and I ran to her to tell her my 
mother would again be well and strong, you should 
have seen her smile! They need not tell me she 
is ugly. It was the most beautiful face I ever 
saw, except my mother’s.” 
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AN UPRIGHT JUDGE. 


ITHOUT disparagement to his contempo- 

raries, it may be affirmed that the proudest 
name in the judicial annals of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in Great Britain was that of Mr. Justice 
Yates. In his recent book, “Glimpses of the 
Twenties,” Mr. William Toynbee relates the dra- 
matic incident by which his lordship earned the 
distinction. 


Mr. Justice Yates, externally a fop, intrinsically 
as upright as he was able, had been selected to 
preside at a trial in which the ministry of the day 
were only less eager to obtain a verdict than the 
king himself, whose conduct, in the cause of 
— sonal government, ” was far from irreproach- 


On the morning of the trial, just as the judge 
had taken his seat, a messenger in the royal livery 
entered the court, and being ushered up to the 
bench, presented to his lords iip a letter. 

Before pon the judge examined the cover. 
which was sealed with the royal coat of arms and 
bore the royal sign manual. 

With every eye in court upon him, and in the 
midst of a profound hush, Mr. Justice Yates 
turned to the messenger, and handing back the 
uno pened letter, sa’ 

ou will take that back to whence it came.” 

George III was wise enough to profit by the 
lesson. He never again attempted to tamper with 
the fountain of justice. 
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THE KING AND THE PAINTER. 


HATEVER may be said against the late 
King Leopold of Belgium, at least one act of 
charity and friendliness must be recorded opposite 
his name. The story as told in the Washington 
Star is that a French artist, quite unknown, was 
sent for by King Leopold. The king had admired 
the painter’s work, and desired him to bring to the 
palace a certain picture. The artist came at the 
time appointed. 


King Leopold praised the picture. 
said to = +e, man: 

“Pil iat is its price?” 

The peur artist hesitated, map of demanding 
a thousand frances, then bol idl y said: 

“Two thousand francs, your am 

Thereupon Leopold, tactfully and delicately, 
taught the young man his real worth—saved him 
from selling for a song for many years pictures 
that in his old age he would, like Whistler, see 
sold for fortunes. 

“Ten thousand francs,” ‘a . the king, feigning 
to have misunderstood. ‘That and no more,” he 
added, firmly. ‘‘If that fe satisfactory, my secre- 
tary will write you a check.” 

“Pardon me, your majesty,’ stammered the 
7oung ar artist, “Ff said two thousand francs, not ten 

housand. 

But the kin 

“No,” he said, “I never bargain. 
or nothing. ws 


Then he 


again feigned a slight deafness. 
Ten thousand 
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A LAST ECONOMY. 


HERE is a kind of pathos and at the same time 
true humor in the economical arrangement of 
a certain tombstone which a writer in the Outlook 
came across in thrifty Connecticut. It stands ina 
country cemetery, where it was evidently placed 
after having passed its usefulness as a guide-post. 
The stone marked the resting-place of a worthy 
deacon who died in 1788. It read as follows: 
Blessed are ye dead 
That dieth in ye Lord. 
There Works do Follow 
With a Suer Reward. 
Memento Mori. 
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A SAGE ON SUPERFLUITIES. 


N her recent book, “The Human Way,” Mrs. 

Louise Collier Wilcox suggests, very subtly, the 
difficulty of drawing the line at sufficiency. 

A lady, who was also a philanthropist, crossed 
the Russian frontier to visit Tolstoi, and, ushered 
into his presence, she uttered the usual conven- 
tional greetings and exclamations, while the sage 
eyed her jabstractedly and silently. 

“As if,” she said, “as if he were quietly turning 
back the top of my head and looking at the 
thoughts inside.” 

When she ceased speaking, he touched her 
large and, at the time, fashionable sleeve, and 
saic sweetly: 

hy do you wrap so much cloth on your arms? 
If you em it off it would make a nice frock for 
a little gir 
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THE EASIER WAY. 


OME people fear red tape more than any other 

kind of trouble. One such was a postman, 
whose duty it was to bring mail to the few scat- 
tering houses on an island off the Atlantic coast. 


One morning. , during a terrific storm, a man saw 
him ae is boat over. Several times it was 
pearty swamped and the rower in danger of his 
ife 

“Wh 
asked 

ach. 

“Well, you see,” replied the other, “if I miss a 
trip I have to write a earfully long letter to Wash- 
ington ex panes why, and so thought I had 
rather pull the boat.” 


in the world did you make that trip?” he 
him, when the boat finally grounded on the 
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A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION. 


OMETHING of the sympathetic kindliness of 

nature of the late Frederick Greenwood came 
out in a little speech made by Mr. J. M. Barrie, on 
the occasion of Mr. Greenwood’s seventy-fifth 
birthday, when the men who had worked under 
him on the St. James’s and the Pall Mall Gazette 
met to do him honor. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Barrie con- 
fessed that he had bought his first silk hat “to 
impress” the veteran editor. Then he added, im- 
pulsively : 

“Q Greenwood, it is for your kindness to us 
boys in our first silk hats that we love you!” 


CUTICURA TREATMENT 
For Torturing, Disfiguring Humors 
of the Skin and Scalp 
Consists of warm baths with Cuticura Soap to cleanse 
the skin and gentle applications of Cuticura Ointinent 
to soothe the skin. A single treatment is often suf- 
ficient to afford instant relief, permit rest and sleep, 
and point to a speedy cure of eczemas, rashes, irrita- 
tions, and inflammations of the skin and scalp, from 
infancy to age. Sold by druggists everywhere. [ Adv. 
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CAMP STOOL ‘ 





Imported, simple, strong, dura- 
ble, revolves. Fraime of black 
enameled steel, will support 250 
lbs. Weighs only 28 ozs. Just 
Open the thing for campers, picnick- 
ers, fishermen, tourists, artists 


and ail outdoor folk. It’s a fine 
Folded, 12x2 inches. @xtra seat for autos. 
We are Sole Importers for U.S.A. Send Mail-Order 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
ies Sq., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Catalogue of Guns, Camping Uuttits, Athlet.c Guods, etc., Free 
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os time and especia vad in hot 
Var c e ather. Now, +f ever, you 

Veins. will appreciate the reliet afford- 
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ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


“Blessed Relief,” one custom- 
er puts itin a letter. Not only 
relief, but we have a record of 
many permanent cures. 
Our stockings are made 
only to measure from new 
elastic. Send for booklet with 
measure blank and prices. 
Curtis & Spindell A pa Elastic 
eavers, 201 Oxford St. , Mass. 
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is pre-eminently 
the underwear for 
women of refine- 
ment. Every 

Spring Needle” 
stitch is perfect. 
Every inch of fabric 
and finish isdepend- 
able. 

“Gauzrib” is orig- 
inal, stylish and 
exclusive—quite un- 
like other under- 
wear for women 
made anywhere, at 
any price. Delight- 
fully elastic and 
glove-fitting. Laun- 
ders perfectly. - 

Our * *Gauzrib” Silk Lisle Vest, here illustrated, 
is finish with d lace, an 
the workmanship er is unsurpassed. 

Samp: of fabric and beautifully illustrated 
Gauzrib”’ booklet upon request. 
COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Factory C, sconanmncennl Vermont. 

















DROP 
OF 
3-IN-ONE 


| will lighten the labor of any 





housewife. Here are some of 
|the things this world famous 
‘oil will do:— 


FOR PARLOR. Try 3-in-One on piano 

or mahogany furniture. 
Removes all stains, wear marks, scratches and 
scars. Restores original beauty of finish, Con- 
tains no grease—no acid. 


FOR LIVING ROOM. 


table, chairs, davenport, book case. Removes the 
grime of use and time—quickly—at little cost. 
3-in-One keeps all metal-work, fixtures, etc., as 
bright and rustless as a new dollar. 
FOR BED ROOM. Wood and metal 
* beds cleaned and 
polished with 3-in-One last longer and look better. 
Prevents rust on grates. Oil right for hinges and 
locks. First and best revolver oil, 
FOR KITCHEN, Qi! the washing ma- 
chine, coffee grinder, 
ice cream freezer with 3-in-One. 3-in-One prevents 
red rust forming inside oven of gas range or on any 
japanned or black parts—stops tarnish on nickel 
surfaces. Prevents rust on metal refrigerator shelves, 
Leaves no odor or grease or residue of any sort. 
FOR DINING ROOM. Wrive oxt sot 
* cloth in cold 
water. Apply a few drops of 3-in-One. Go over 
surface of dining-room table, chairs, sideboard, 
buffet, china cabinet. Wipe thoroughly. Rub 
briskly with dry cloth, Greatest cleaner and pol- 
isher ever discovered 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


any sewing machine. Makes whole machine work 

easier—quieter. Repair men “knock” 3-in-One be- 

cause a little of this good oil saves many 
dollars in repair bills. 

3-IN-ONE-™: adet in 3 sizes—t-oz. 10 

..3-02. 25 cts.,and 8-oz. 

50cts. Library slip, pac « d with each bottle. 


Send for generous sam- 
le of 3-in-One and 
@ handsome 3-in-One 


Dictionary—both free! 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AIH Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Use 3-in-One 
on library 


Best 
oil for 





WWRORATED VAL GC: 


Toren 


BABIES REVEL IN IT! 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. Soothing, comforting. 


Allays irritation. 


Substitutes rob you. 
for 2-cent stamp. 


Try Mennen’s (Borated) 


Prevents chafing. 


Insist 011 Mennen’s. Sample box 


Skin Soap (blue 
Especially prepared for the Nursery. 


Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Mail. 


For Mother’s use also. 


wrapper). 
No samples. 
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THE ARETHUSA 


\ 





By Anna ff. Granch- 


E roamed at will amid the green 
Of grasses, wet with early dew, 
And there by other eyes unseen 
With sweet content and gracious mien 
A lovely arethusa grew. | 


None other knew—was this the charm? 
Could this alone have power to bless? 

He prayed the winds might never harm, 

Its presence soothed his soul like balm, 
And much he loved its loneliness. 


It was his own, and few can know 
How great his joy, or understand. 
Each day he went to watch it grow, 
And once, because he loved it so, 
He stroked it with a reverent hand. 


He liked to see it wave and blush 
Upon its stalk uplifted there ; 

A gentle presence and a hush 

Breathed upward through its purple flush 
And benedictions filled the air. 


No flower so sweet as this, he thought, 
Of all that grow beneath the sun ; 

A happier mood to him it brought 

And gentle dreams he round it wrought. 
He loved it, for there was but one. 


But once, and now the first was lost, 
A blooming crowd assailed his view. 

Why count the one that was its cost, 

When rank on rank, and host on host, 
A field of arethusas grew? 


A greater light absorbs the less, 

The sun outshines the candle’s flame. 
Should that, which in its loneliness 
Was lovely with the power to bless, 

Be shadowed by the throng that came® 


But right or wrong, he left them there, 
Nor cared when boisterous breezes blew 
He did not think the host was fair, 
And yet—again he went not where 
The lonely arethusa grew. 
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OUR COMMON COUNTRY. 


COMPANY of Americans in 
Edinburgh, a year ago last 
Fourth of July, sought a conve- 
nient place for a modest celebration 
of the day. They did not care for 
fireworks, nor for any great amount 
of oratory, but were unwilling 
that the day should pass without 
some appropriate recognition. 
By one young woman the simple 
preparations were watched with 
feelings somewhat different from those cherished 
by the others. She was a native of Atlanta. 

**Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I am glad to join in the 
celebration, but it does not mean to me quite 
what it does to you. My father fought in the 
war. My mother has told me what it meant 
to live in Georgia when the armies came 
through. Our home stood in the line of Sher- 
man’s march to the sea. The house and all 
the other buildings were burned, every living 
thing driven off ; and when my father returned, 
after Lee’s surrender, he found my mother 
living in a little hut she had built herself in a 
back pasture lot. I will join the celebration, 
but the feeling somehow is different.’’ 

Something of this feeling she expressed again 
when she learned where the celebration was 
to be held, at the base of the Lincoln monu- 
ment, 

‘‘We admire Lincoln, of course,’’ she said, 
‘‘and in some respects we hold him in peculiar 
honor. And yet a monument to Lincoln is, in 
a way, a memorial of our defeat.’’ 

But she did not permit these thoughts to 
interfere with her participation in the exercises, 
and was one of a committee of ladies to purchase 
a wreath for the monument. The wreath was 
of evergreen, that it might last for several days, 
and was brightened with red roses. 

On the slope of Calton Hill, overlooking 
Princess Street, and fronting the castle, is a 
cemetery, and within it the bronze monument 
to Scottish soldiers and sailors in the American 
Civil War. 

Upon the shaft which bears this inscription 
stands Abraham Lincoln, in bronze. At the 
base of the pedestal a slave rises on his elbow, 
and uplifts a beseeching hand. 

The company assembled round the monument, 
and made their simple preparations. They 
planted American flags in the earth round the 
monument, and left them as a reminder to 
others; and they displayed their lesser decora- 
tions in an attractive manner. But what should 
they do with the wreath? They looked for 
a convenient projection from which to suspend 
it. It was the Georgia girl who placed it in 
the hand of the slave. 

The wreath changed the whole character of 
the statue. No longer did the black man cower 
and cringe and plead. He was rising to a 
superb act of coronation. The company saw 
the sculptor’s work transfigured in the new 
significance of the figure at the base. 

‘*Let us pray,’’ said a minister in the party; 
and he thanked God for the free land from 


which they had come. And when they sang 
‘‘America,’’ none joined more heartily than 
the Georgia girl in the words: 
“Our fathers’ God! to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King!” 


* @ 


NOT THAT KIND. 


IFE in Ireland is never devoid of the humorous, 
L and when Admiral, then Captain, John 
Moresby was stationed at Queenstown, in 
1869, he had his full share. He narrates in “Two 
Admirals” that it became his duty to survey a 
damaged ship laden with casks of glycerin. For 
purposes of repair, he directed a portion of the 
cargo to be landed and stored, and thought no 
more about it. 


What was my astonishment next day, he says, 
to find the whole town in a po and to be in- 
formed that every life was in danger from the 
deadly compound stored under one of the prin- 
cipal offices of the place. 

he town council assembled, and sent their 
health officer to stop all discharge of cargo and to 
remove the vessel to the outer anchorage; and the 
people gathered at the street corners in agitated 
crowds to meet their doom in comfortable com- 
panionship. 

I vainly contended that it could be nothing but 
pure glycerin. 

“Pure glycerin, is it?” said the chairman. 
‘Well, there’s mighty little difference between 
pure glycerin and impure glycerin, and the ship 
must be off before we have the place blown about 
our ears.” 

All I could say was, ‘‘Well, gentlemen, if it is 
nitroglycerin, a blow will explode it. I propose 
that a ¢ask should be put in a field and I will fire 
a shot at it. Will this satisfy hg _ 

After much deliberation, this handsome offer 
was accepted. I shall never forget that proces- 
sion, nor the agonized countenances of the bearers 
who lifted the cask to a cart as — Fy + for 
its reception as if it had been an invalid in the last 
sit satsy — D had t n 

“Patsy and Jim Dempsey great courage en- 
tirely,” was the comment of the crowd, as they 
followed at what they believed to be a safe dis- 
tance. 

We wended our way into the country, attended 
by the prayers and blessings of all the old women 


of both sexes whom we met en , and the 
ilded pinnacle was put on the terror when, in 
fting the cask into the field, far from all human 


habitation, one of the bearers stumbled and almost 
fell. He turned a face of wan appeal to heaven as 
he recovered himself. 
But we got it there. 
council crouching amon; 


I ean still recall the town 
the brambles of a distant 
hedge, and watching wit —- eyes and man- 
ifest intention of instant flight. 
The shot hit the cask fair and square, and amidst 
anawful silence_a few slow tears of glycerin oozed 
out and trickled down its side. That was all. 


HIS ONLY DOLL. 


T* child without a plaything on which to 
lavish its love is a pathetic sight, and yet in 
a certain sense such little folk are not so 
much to be pitied as are those who are surfeited 
with toys until all the joys of imagination are lost. 
One may feel sorry for little John Ruskin with no 
amusement save his one set of blocks, yet that 
same paucity of playthings developed his genius 
for observation. Probably Mons. Jules Michelet 
experienced keener pleasure with the doll de- 
scribed in his “Story of My Childhood” than if he 
had owned the most costly Paris product. Yet it 
is a sad little tale which the famous French writer 
relates. 


I was very lonely; how should I get a com- 
anion? I had never even seen a —e ; = 
hought long how I could make a doll. ood was 
too hard; clay too moist and cold. I took some 
soft white linen and clean bran. I molded a head 
and made a clearly defined neck by tying it tightly ; 
it was a little stiff, perhaps. here were rudi- 
ments of arms, not a> eg , but movable. They 
filled me with admiration; why would they not 
move themselves? God breathed life into Adam 
and Eve, and with my whole heart and six-year- 
old strength I breathed on my creation, and looked, 
but it did not stir. Never mind, I loved it. 

1 was surrounded by mischievous boys, and 
— to keep my doll in the dark corners of a 
shed where wagons and carriages were kept. I 
had to watch my times and our meetings were 
rare, but this made her all the dearer to me. I 
scolded her a little, but never punished her. 

My greatest trouble was that she had no face. 
One of my brothers painted, and one night, with 
heroic resolution, I step; ed forward, and in a 
voice I tri ake s y, Lasked him to make 
a face for my doll. 

He took her, examined her, chose a brush with 
apparent care, and suddenly drew across her face 
two broad black and red stripes. Then he gave 
me back the poor little doll, amid a burst of laugh- 


. 

I cried loudly; my cousin seized my treasure 
and tossed it to the ceiling. 

Sad days followed; once I found her a shapeless 
bunch of rags. I remade her with great care. 

At Christmas time hope revived. I set my little 
sabot in the corner of an unoccupied room and 
put my doll in it. In the excessive cold of the 
morning I crept in, only to find her shapeless and 
faceless, as I left her. 


* © 


CHOOSING THE “BOSS.” 


CERTAIN contractor of Buffalo, who has 
won a reputation in late years as a political 
“boss,” and whose social evolution has been 

described as “jumping from cowhide boots, 
through brogans to spats,” has a decidedly charac- 
teristic force and a native ingenuity which readily 
explain his rapid rise. During a recent longshore- 
men’s strike he found it necessary to hire a hun- 
dred and fifty new men, and according to usual 
custom, when big business was afoot, he went 
down to the docks to superintend personally the 
organizing of the rush work. 

After the full number had been enrolled and the 
work lined out, the only detail unprovided for was 
a foreman to take charge. 

The contractor, in his jaunty clothes, climbed 
up on a convenient hogshead, and in a voice easily 
heard round the district, gave his “little talk” as 
to what he wanted done and how it should and 
must be done. 

“Now,” said he, immaculate and pros 
looking, “is dere any of youse guys wo 
youse can lick me?” 

Some of the rough, sturdy fellows laughed — 
and muttered among themselves, but most sto 


rous- 
tinks 
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silent before the burly, dominating figure of the 
speaker, wondering ‘“‘wot de move is.” 

Suddenly the air split before the crisp, “Yis, sor, 

tocky, red-headed Irishman 
of medium height who, to give weight to his asser- 
tion, commenced to force his way rapidly toward 
the hogshead, his little pig eyes snapping bellig- 
erently. 

At nee a broad, — 
face of the contractor. e held up one massive 
pln, as if to stay any ry , and 

hen concluded : 

“Allr-right, McCarthy. Dat’s right. You are de 


OMNIPRESENCE 


——————— 
‘ Sg eae ame 
. , i IEF.) ee 2° | 


By Necta Margquis— 


and thot I can!” of as 


smile spread over the 














PONDER not the farthest reach 
Of yon infinitude, the sea; 

These ripples on the silver beach 
Trace wonder vast enough for me. 


I need not guess what meaning glows 
From planets old as time may be; 

Beside my door this crimson rose 
Unfolds an hourly mystery. 


All are the same. Their common speech 
Is rooted in divinity ; 

The wheeling star, the shining beach, 
The sea, the rose, are God to me. 


* © 


BOILED DOWN TO CASH. 


LITTLE cash in the hand is worth a good 
A deal in the future. A legal firm, says a 

writer in the Galveston News, recently 
proved the maxim in a rather amusing manner. 
The firm was composed of three young fellows 
who had come from small towns, and by hard 
work had gone through the law school. Their 
first case of any real account was looking after 
the interests of a man named Davis, who, when his 
affairs were settled, made over a steamboat to his 
legal advisers as a fee. 


It was not much of a steamboat, but as the firm 
decided, any kind of a steamboat was better than 
no fee at all. Oninvestigation it was found neces- 
sary to make repairs on the boat, which aggregated 

dollars, and to pay a 

= twenty-five dollars a month to look 
after it. 
The boat would not run, even after the repairs, 
and after the one short trip that was made, other 
repairs became necessary. No customer could be 
found. Apparently no one wanted a steamboat. 

Then one day McKettrick, one of the members 
of the firm, came in. He = not look happy. 

“Boat’s broken again,” he said. “Something or 
other blew off.” 

“Let’s sell it,” said one partner. 

“Give it away,” said the other. 

, “No,” said MecKettrick, “I can trade it for a 
norse.”” 

The others rose excitedly. 

“Do it quick!” they said in unison. 

“Not much of a horse,” said McKettrick. ‘It’s 
a Texas pony.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said the others. “You 
can sell him.” 

When McKettrick came back he was radiant. 
He danced about in joy. 

“I did it,” he said, ‘‘all by myself, too! I traded 
with the fellow for his poay. Then I went up- 
town and sold the pony for fifteen dollars.” 

“Give me my five,” said Barker. 

“Me, too,” said the other partner. “Good for 


you! 
“= had to take his 


somewhat over sevent 


uu 
“Well,” said McKettrick, 
note for ninety days, but he’s good. 

“That’s all right, old man,” said Barker. 

“Nobody but you could have done it,” said 
Hughes. ‘Why, if we’d kept that boat another 
month we’d have been in the poorhouse, all of us!” 

“We might discount the note,” said McKettrick, 
thoughtfu i “I know a fellow that might give 
ten dollars for it.’’ 

“Go ahead, Jim,” said the 
done so well so far that you mig 
whole transaction.” 


as, “VYou’ve 
nt as well finish the 
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A SYSTEM THAT WORKED. 


ED tape has its advantages—especially if 

one happens to be on the side of those who 

manipulate it. A writer in the New York 
Sun tells how an army officer benefited by the 
scrupulous care of certain German officials. He 
had been studying the battle-fields about Metz, 
and when he decided to return to Paris, he con- 
verted most of his money into franes. The second- 
class compartments were so crowded that he got 
out at a town near the French border to change to 
a first-class coach. 

There was a supplement to pay, and the only 
German money I had was in twenty-mark pieces. 
The official who made the transfer did not have 
the proper change, and while I was waiting for 
him to come back with the twelve marks and 
some pone that belonged to me the train 
moved off, and I gave ~ 4 money => for gone. 

About eleven o’clock that night the train 
stopped at a town about half-way to Paris. There 
was only one other occupant of my compartment, 
a man who had got on at some station in France. 
Soon after we stopped, the door of the compart- 
ment was opened and a man inquired which of us 
had given a twenty-mark piece to be changed at 
the station in Germany. replied that 1 was the 
individual. 

“Come with me, monsieur,” he said, so I 
alighted and followed him into the station office. 

here I found that my change had been tele- 
graphed on and he had the sum due me already 
counted out. There were a lot of receipts and 
things to sign, and the train was held up almost 
fifteen minutes on my account, but I got my 
money and a lot of satisfaction. 


* ¢ 


HEZEKIAH’S REDEEMING BRAY. 


EGARDLESS of location, time or weather 
R conditions, or, in fact, regardless of any- 
thing at all, when the dinner-bell rang, 
Hezekiah stopped short in his tracks and brayed 
long and loud. No matter if he was in the middle 
of a furrow, and if twenty more steps would bring 
him to the field gate, he stopped and brayed, and 
no amount of persuasion or force would make him 
budge a step until he was unhitched and led away. 
Hezekiah, of course, was a mule, and Hezekiah 
was intelligent. 
On Sunday, when no one came round to feed him 


until late in the — he invariably was to be 
found with his head in the corn-crib, nosing about 


for a stray ear of corn that might have dropped 
from the basket. 





One day “father” was driving Hezekiah and 








three other mules to a gang: low. Father was 
then seventy-two years old, and none too strong 
and it was all he could do to handle the mules an 

the plow. He had just about finished the field he 
had started on that morning when the plow struck 


a stump. 

After raising the plow out of the ground, the old 

—— stepped over it right behind the whiffle- 
ree to hitch a trace that come loose on one of 
the hind mules. 

Barely had he got the trace hitched when an 
automobile whizzed by. This —— Maud 
the other hind mule, and they started forward 
with a jerk. Of course the others followed. 

Father shouted at the top of his lungs, but all to 
no avail; they ran even faster. The old man had 
not had time enough to mount the plow; the lines 
had fallen, too, and he was ——— to run along 
at top speed between the whiffletree and beam. 
Suddenly the mules swerved to the left, toward 
the house and away from the fence. 

This knocked the old gentleman down imme- 
diately in front of the plow points. He managed 
to seize the beam, though, and hang on for a few 
minutes. Just as his strength gave out and he 
was about to drop the beam, the dinner-bell 
sounded loud and clear from the house. 

Exactly as if he had been struck by lightning or 
paralysis, Hezekiah planted his feet in the soft- 
plowed ground and stopped. He tripped one mule 
and stopped the others, and then emitted an ear- 
splitting bray—one that would have done justice 
to a fog-horn or a steamboat whistle. 

The old farmer was saved by an act of Heze- 
kiah’s that had heretofore almost caused him to 
lose his religion. 


TWO KINDS OF STATISTICS. 


R. Ewing was “great on statistics,” as his 
M enthusiastic son put it. He read relig- 
iously and memorized all the little statis- 
tical items at the bottoms of the newspaper 
columns, and was in the habit of referring to one 
of the well-known year-books whenever a question 
rose as to the exact amount of wool imports or 
the population of a certain town. In this habit he 
took much pride. 


“Now you,” he said to his wife one day, ‘‘are 
like most women, my dear, in that you have no 
head for figures. I dare say, for example, that 

‘ou don’t know how many negroes there are in 

his town.” 

“No, I don’t,” replied the lady, and was going 
to say more, but he interrupted her. 

“And I don’t suppose you know the rate of the 
new tariff on silk goods,” he continued, trium- 
phantly, “and me in the business, too,” he ad 

“No, I don’t,” said his wife again, ‘“‘but —” 

“All these things,’”. went on the man, “have 
their bearing on our daily lives. What is the 
matter, my dear?” he asked, as he noticed his 
wife’s eagerness to speak. 

“Oh, nothing in particular, only I do wish you’d 
let me ask you some questions about statistics.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” replied Mr. yf “Any- 
thing that I don’t happen to know out of my head 
I can med look up in this almanac here,” and 
he placed his hand lovingly on the volume. 

“Your speaking of useful statistics,” said the 
woman, “‘made me think. What, for instance, is 
the size of your socks?” 

“Why, why, why, you always buy them for me, 
my dear,” replied her husband, smiling, ‘‘and I’m 
sure I can’t say.” 

‘*What size are yy stockings?” 

Mr. Ewing shook his head. 

“What size are Mary’s, or Tommy’s? What 
size shoes do they wear? How many pounds of 
meat do we need for dinner? What is the meas- 
urement of Tommy’s waist? What —” 

“Oh, I give it up,” said Mr. y= 3 
“What should I know of those thin 
= | about real statistics.” 

“But you said,” returned his wife, “that women 
had no head for figures.” 


in disgust. 
gs? I was 


* @ 


A MAD WOLF. 


T was the startling experience of a party of 
[ teseters on the “Frontiers of Baluchistan” 

to contend with a mad wolf. Mr. G. P. Tate 
describes it. There had been a high gale of 
wind, and the men in charge of the camels were 
nearly exhausted in caring for the animals. As 
the wind diminished, they crawled into their tents 
torest. Before dawn a mad wolf made its appear- 
ance, rushed into a tent where several men were 
asleep, and carried off a thickly wadded quilt 
which covered one of the men. 


The inmates of the tent were roused, and there 
=e - more sleep for any one for the rest of the 
night. 

here were three camps with a large number of 
camels in each, separated from one another by a 
space of about three hundred yards. From one 
camp to another the wolf ran, and although 
because of the darkness the men were unable to 
see it, the roaring of the camels warned them that 
the beast was in the midst of them. With their 
swords drawn, the men stood on their defense. 
In the darkness every now and then a man would 
imagine he saw the wolf, and cut at it. It is a 
wonder that they did not injure one another. 

It was barely possible to hear or see anything, 
and bag A were practically at the mercy of the 
frantic beast, which rushed backward and for- 
ward, biting everything that it could reach, until 
daybreak, when it made off. 

ven the damage the wolf had caused was 
added up, it was found that seventy-eight camels 
had been bitten by it. Other animals, such as 
dogs and goats, which had been bitten, were de- 
stroyed on the spot; but camels to us were of 
untold value, and so the camels which had been 
bitten were destroyed only when they showed 
signs of rabies, and not till then. 
ome time later news was brought into camp 
that the mad wolf had been destroyed. It had 
entered a Baluch encampment, where it tore the 
face of a es man, bit a second in the arm, 
and was shot by a third man at close quarters. 


* 


THE PROFESSIONAL VIEW. 


T= English physician, of whom many stories 
are in circulation, may not be as unsympa- 
thetic as a recent anecdote seems to make 
him. He is a specialist on all sorts of mental dis- 
turbances, and the fits, spasms and convulsions 
which sometimes accompany them. 


One of his patients, a most excitable person, 
if suddenly alarmed or distressed, would fall into 
a curious comatose state, from which she could 
not be roused until the effect of the shock had 
passed. The —— had been summoned again 
and again, but it “—— happened that he was 
away from home at the time, and before he 
arrived on the scene of action the patient had 
recovered. 

At last, one night, he was summoned, and 
arrived at the house while the woman was still 
unconscious. He hurried up-stairs and into the 
room where she was lying on the couch. He 
looked at her and an expression of interest over- 
spread his face. 

“Now this,” he said, in his most cheerful tone, 





“this is something like!” 
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“TEN, TEN, DOUBLE TEN.” 


By Thomas H. Rogers. 
a EN, ten, double ten, forty-five 

z and fifteen,’’ chanted Ted, who 

was ‘ ‘hiding his eyes.”” ‘‘All 
that aren’t ready call I,’’ and he 
wheeled round so quickly that he 
caught Sadie, who was in the act of 
concealing herself behind a rose-bush. 
‘‘One, two, three, for Sadie!’’ he cried. 

“That wasn’t fair! I’m not going 
to play!’’ she pouted. ‘‘’Sides, I’m- 
going to ask Aunt Helen to tell me a 
story,’ and she started over to where 
Aunt Helen sat on the piazza steps, 
watching the game of hide-and-seek. 
But Ted promptly called, ‘‘ Aunt Helen, 
will you tell us a story ?’’ before Sadie 
reached her. 

“Yes, if you wish,’’ she answered. 

‘All out—in free!’’ sang Ted, lust- 
ily, and the others came trooping in. 
All had heard Ted’s question and his 
aunt’s reply except Harold, who was 
the last to arrive. 

“What we goin’ to quit for?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Ted wasn’t fair,’’ said Sadie. ‘‘He 
counted ten, ten, double ten once, 
*stead of ten, twenty, thirty, forty 
twice, and that did not give me time 
to hide; but Aunt Helen is going to 
tell us a story.’’ And she snuggled 
comfortably under her Aunt Helen’s 
arm. The others gathered round on 
the steps. 

‘While you were playing I won- 
dered if any of you knew why we 
count by tens, and say ten, ten, double 
ten, instead of twelve, twelve, double 
twelve, or some other number. Who 
can tell me?’’ 

‘**?Cause tens are easier,’’ said Ted, 
confidently. 

‘‘True,’’ she replied, ‘‘but why are 
they easier ?’’ 

‘“‘We just know ’em, I guess,’’ ven- 
tured Gertrude. 

‘*That’s true, too,’’ said Aunt Helen. 
‘*They are easy because we are accus- 
tomed to hearing them and always 
have done it that way, but that does not 
tell why. Now, many years ago —’’ 

‘‘Was it ‘Once on a time’ ?’’ inter- 
rupted Sadie, who did not think a story 
was much of a story without that 
beginning. 

**Yes, dear,’’ her aunt replied, smi- 
ling, and with a squeeze of her arm. 
‘‘And it will also bea true one. Once 
on a time men had to find out some way to 
count and express numbers and keep records.’’ 

“Wish they hadn’t done it,’’ said Ted, who 
was backward in number work. ‘‘Then we 
would not have any arithmetic and no sums to 
do.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ his aunt replied, ‘‘as there happened 
to be many people, birds, flowers, animals and 
other things in the world, I believe counting 
and reckoning was one of the things which 
could not be prevented. It was a necessity.’’ 

‘*That’s so,’’? admitted Ted, thoughtfully. 

‘*Well,’’ she continued, ‘‘our present way of 
reckoning was not arranged all at once. It 
grew, a little at a time, until it became as it is 
now. The people of nearly every country all 
over the world count by tens.’’ 

“ Hottentots and cannibals, too?’’ asked 
Harold, who had just learned that there were 
such people. 

“‘T am not quite sure about them, but I sup- 
pose they count by tens, too,’’ answered Aunt 
Helen. ‘‘And so we count one ten, and then 
another ten to make twenty, a third ten to 
make thirty, and so on to one hundred. And 
then ten one hundreds make one thousand, and 
so we keep on going, always by tens. The 
reason why it is done that way is a very simple 
and natural one, too, as you will learn.’’ 

While this was interesting, it was not exactly 
what Sadie had expected when Aunt Helen 
began; but she hoped it would end all right, 
so she kept quiet while Aunt Helen proceeded. 

“In those once-on-a-time days people found 
it easy and convenient to reckon on their fingers, 
counting them one at a time until all the fin- 


gers on both hands had been used, when they | 


began again, until each finger had been used 
again and yet again, over and over.’’ 

‘Just as we do in school,’’ said Gertrude. 

‘Perhaps it would be best to say, just as 
some do in school,’”’ said Aunt Helen, ‘for 
many children do not find it necessary.’’ 

Ted sighed, as he thought of the fortunate ones 
who could do sums without counting fingers. 

“Fingers and figures are not so unlike in 
some ways,’’ Aunt Helen continued. ‘‘The 
words figures and fingers are very much alike. 
Each has seven letters.’? She picked up a 


pencil and printed the word ‘‘FIGURES” on | 
The children, eager to see, | 


a piece of paper. 
gathered closer round her. 

‘‘Now here is the word figures, with seven 
letters. I will rub out one of them, the letter 


HE dim and delightful swimming-pool 
Is the country boy’s retreat, 
When he’s played too long, or things go 
wrong, 
And he’s dusty from head to feet. 





It cleanses and soothes and makes him cool, 
For a friend in need is the swimming-pool. 


THE SWIMMING- POOL. 


By A. W. McCullough. 


I like to think of the many boys 
Who have frolicked there in their 
day ; 
For, by nature’s rule, a swimming-pool 
Neither changes nor passes away. 
It has always been, it will always be 
A place of delight and rest and glee. 











—— 


MUSIC LESSONS. 


| By E. 


We listen to the good-night 
We hear the tinkle of the brook 


My mother calls it music lessons. 


Oh, how I wish, when practising, 


I wouldn’t mind my lessons, for 


A. F. 


OMETIMES I walk with mother when the evening has begun. 


songs the birds sing to the sun; 
that hurries down the hill 


To join the long, dark river winding by the old stone mill. 
A song runs through the tall pine-trees and tree-toads loudly peep, 
And thud-thud sound the little feet of all the running sheep. 


Why, I cannot see, 


For there’s no dreary counting—no one says, “Now, one, two, three!” 


the little notes I strike 


Would make the outdoor music and the bird songs that I like! 
If C sharp sounded like the laughing waterfall, 
Or B flat rang out like the whippoorwill’s sweet call, 


practising for me 


Would be just like a concert while I count my “One, two, three.” 





ges 


U,’’—and she did so with the rubber-tipped 
pencil, —‘ ‘and in its place put an N, and you 
| see it now reads, ‘FIGNRES.’ 

“Now if we shift those letters round a little 
bit and have G and N change places, and also 
have R and E change places, what will the 
word be?’’ 
| ‘*Fingers!’’ shouted Ted and Gertrude to- 
gether. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Aunt Helen, and she printed 
the letters as they were arranged before, and 
also as they appeared after the changes, so the 
| younger ones could see it, so: 
| FIGNRES 

FINGERS 
“Only one letter difference between fingers 
Even Harold, 





}and figures!’? exclaimed Ted. 
| Grace and Sadie understood it. 
| ‘In another way,’’ continued Aunt Helen, 





Sire ed 


‘ ‘fingers and figures are exactly alike. They are 
both called digits, from the Latin word, digitus, 
which means a finger. The Latins counted on 
their fingers. And now, who can tell me why we 
count by tens instead of by twelves ?’”’ she asked. 

“Because we have ten fingers!’’ exclaimed 
Ted, who was a good guesser. 

‘*But,’’ added Aunt Helen, ‘‘there are, occa- 
sionally, men who have six fingers on each 
| hand, just as some cats have six toes on their 
| feet. Now if all men had had six fingers on 
| each hand, instead of five, we would now, with- 
|out doubt, be counting by groups of twelves 
instead of by tens. It would be just as easy 
| for us as counting by tens now is.’’ 

“And we might have been playing hide- 
and-seek and counting twelve, twelve, double 
| twelve, seventy-two and twenty-four,’’ said 
Ted, shouting in gay singsong. 
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THE CLIMBERS. 


By Mattie W. Baker. 


ABBY, the staid old mother cat, 
T was a great pet, and liked to lie 

under the kitchen stove with he 
four kittens all the day long. 

It was warm, bright weather, and 
mother thought Tabby and her family 
might as well stay out on the porch, 
so she fixed a warm, soft box of wuol 
for them to lie in. But they never 
stayed in it long at a time. 

“Put the kittens in their box and 
let them have a nap,’’ said mother to 
the little girls, when they were tired of 
playing with their pets. 

This they did, but before ten minutes 
they were under the stove. 

‘‘We put the kittens in their box, 
truly, mother!’’ the children pro- 
tested. 

Mother was at work among her 
flowers one morning, when the maid 
opened the outside kitchen door and 
drove out the whole crowd, Tabby 
and her four kittens. 

**Now stay out, you witch family ! 
she said. 

Old Tabby went straight to a dwarf 
apple-tree growing near the shed, and 
up into its low branches, the kittens 
all following in an eager procession, 
their gay ribbons flying in the breeze. 
A grape-vine was trained over that end 
of the shed, and its branches were 
mingled with those of the apple-tree. 

Tabby climbed on and up into the 
vine branches and then into the open 
shed chamber window, the kittens at 
her heels. ‘Then they had only to come 
down the back stairs to the door at the 
foot, which opened into the kitchen, 
and had a hole cut out in one corner 
on purpose to let cats through. 

Mother watched the last kitten in at 
the window, then went into the kitchen 
and found the little family just settling 
down by the stove. She put them out 
again and called the children to see 
the kittens climb. They laughed and 
laughed at the funny roundabout way 
of reaching the kitchen. 

“It is like the game of follow the 
leader,’’ they said. 


” 








POSE —— 


PUZZLES. 


1, PHONETIC INITIAL CHANGES. 
1. 

To remain, called, a leader, spotted, 

peered, moaned, current, tested, step, broad, 


| emulated. 


II. 
A band, an ancient race, a woolen cloth, a skin, 
a fold, to soften, gave. 


° iil. 
A seed vessel, a cake, peculiar, a stone, a sigh, 
style, rock, only, increased, spotted. 
IV. 


A garment, a nuisance, a search, a receptacle, a 
trial, a direction, a retreat, a pause, to rally, front, 
top. 

2. RIDDLE. 
You break me at your table 
Every day; 
High I hang in tropic lands 
Far away; 
In battle, many men at once 
can slay; 
You find me on the shining sand 
‘here you stray. 


3. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first’s a decoration, guide and light; 
ly last I walked on and yet failed to find. 
A sailor told me that my whole was right. 
Till then I was not settled in my mind. 
II. 
My first and last are both abbreviations; 
My last unfavored by all men polite ; 
My lirst, though differing greatly in relations, 
8 plural more or less and social quite. 
Your reasons are my whole, you surely know, 
Yet others sometimes fail to find them so. 
11K. 
os at my ease one day, 
I felt a sudden first. 
Oh, if my first my last should be, 
That blow would be the worst. 
To turn my head I hardly dared, 
My first had been so great. 
A glance, my precious first was spared! 
My last my fear of fate. 
In total strange to me Ah Chee 
Seems with his kin to disagree. 


4. CONNECTED TRIANGLES, 


Upper Triangle, Across. A consonant. Tocoloi 
A mark meaning insert. A species of rich tapes- 


try. 
Down. A consonant. A prefix and an abbrevi 
ation. A gentle blow. A musical instrument. A 


With the last letter of the next 
A consonant. 
Proper. 


snake-like fish. ; 
line forms the name of a metal. 

Lower Triangle, Across. A consonant. 
A place for crossing a river. Boys. 


Down. Aconsonant. A musical syllable. Now 
ished. A winged creature. A prefix. A pro 
noun. A consonant. 


Central Letters Connected. An Australian bird 


with a remarkable tail. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Spring. 11. Nail. 

2. 1. Ma, lad, y (lady) 
futile. 111. Inn, no, cent 

3. Precedes, prqceeds, intercedes, recedes, suc- 
ceeds, accedes, concedes, secedes. 

4. Murmuring. 


malady. 1. Few, till 


innocent 














By Harry Stillwell Edwards 








NCLE Jerry’s cabin stands back from 
LJ the Jeffersonville road only a few yards. 

The arrangement suits him admirably, 
for he is fond of gossip, and his proximity to 
the passing throng constitutes a species of ease- 
ment that possesses a value beyond the power 
of figures to express. 

It is true that his neighbors are few and far- 
away. Mandy’s house is a ‘‘quarter’’ off and 
half-hid by the rolling land between ; and Uncle 
Dick is behind him half a mile, where the old 
plantation road terminates. But the broad 
country road in front of his house, frequented 
by many people, puts him in touch with life, 
and to his simple mind makes all the world his 
neighbor. 

Jerry sits under the little umbrella China-tree 
by his porch, with the ground about his chair 
strewn with white oak strips. He smokes his 
corn-cob pipe and weaves those admirable bas- 
kets which cotton-pickers use throughout the 
far South, while he gossips with the loiterers 
of the road. And when he is not making 
baskets, why, there are the garden, the sow 
and his chickens. And here the story of 
Jerry’s adventure begins. 

Jerry’s chickens constituted his especial pride 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 
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SLARS Grmiacne, 


JERRY WAS CHARMED. 


and chief delight. With fresh water from the 
well always at hand, with an abundance of 
grasshoppers, slugs, worms, larve and insects 
in general, Jerry’s chickens flourished and 
swelled his income; for try when you might, 
he always responded with eggs and broilers 
for sale at current prices. It will be easily 
understood, then, that whenever Jerry awoke 
from his lonely slumbers and found his chicken- 
house door pried open and some of his hens 
missing, his bosom harbored rage and appre- 
hension. 

On such oecasions he was accustomed to retire 
to the margin of a neighboring creek swamp 
and discharge into the unoffending bushes an 
old musket which he had inherited from the 
Civil War, at the same time delivering himself 
of the most fearful imprecations on his enemies. 
lt was also his custom on returning to his cabin 
to reload the musket with fresh powder and 
such missiles as could be gathered about the 
premises. In the course of time Jerry had lost 
many hens and had slain many miscreants ; but 
the midnight depredations continued. 

Such was the state of affairs, and such was 
the situation, when one day a good-natured 
electrician from the city, who had stopped at 
Jerry’s well to fill the tank of his automobile, 
and who had heard Jerry’s tale of woe con- 
cerning a recent raid on his hen-house, suggested 
a burglar-alarm as a complete remedy. 


Jerry was all attention at once. ‘‘How’s 








dat, boss ?’’ 

‘*Burglar-alarm. Something to scare off the | 
burglars and let you know when anybody is | 
meddling with your hens.’’ 

‘*Hush, honey! You got one er dem things ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I can put you one in here for a 
few dollars that will give you notice when | 
any one enters your hen-house. Won’t cost 
you more than three dollars, and if you say 
so, you may pay me for it from time to time 
in eggs.’’ 

Jerry was charmed. Together they went 
over the premises carefully, and closed a trade. | 











So it happened that a few days later there 
were a couple of jars of chemicals in Jerry’s 
hen-house, with a wire leading from them to 
the roof of his cabin and down through the roof 
to a gong under the head of his bed. Besides 
this, there was an electrical connection so placed 
that the opening of the chicken-house door 
would start the gong ringing and continue it 
until the door was closed again. 

Jerry tried the affair, and was more than 
delighted. He fired his musket into the creek 
swamp and reloaded it with powder, slugs, 
nail-head tacks and gravel, and waited hope- 
fully for trouble. He did not have long to 
wait. 

One night he was summoned back from 
dreamland, and to a frightful issue, by the 
prolonged ringing of the gong under his bed. 
In an instant, obedient to an automatic brain- 
cell which secreted a carefully considered plan 
of action, he was on his feet in the middle of 
his room, cocked musket in hand. 

Then all over him, and especially in the 
region of the spine and neck, chilly waves 
began to pursue each other in obedience to other 
automatic brain-cells inherited and acquired. 
The bell had not sounded dismal at noontime, 
when the sun was out and 
company was about, but at 
midnight, in the gloom of 
the cabin, it simply curdled 
the already sluggish blood 
of the lone occupant. 

It meant that a desperate 
prowler was out in the 
chicken - house loading a 
sack with hens, and ready 
to do murder if interfered 
with. Should he go down 
to that chicken-house and 
expose himself to be shot? 
What were a few hens com- 
pared to life? Jerry’s hand 
dropped from the latch and 
his pulse gained a number 
of beats. Never! It would 
be better to slip out and 
run over to Uncle Dick’s 
for help anda torch. Again 
he placed his hand on the 
latch. 

But suppose, warned by 
the gong, the burglar was 
on the lookout? Suppose, 
when Jerry slipped into 
the night, he should be 
greeted with a flash and 
find himself riddled with 
bullets? All the hens in 
the world were not worth 
the risk! Again his hand 
fell away from the latch. 

Then came a panic. He 
distinctly heard footsteps 
outside the cabin, and saw 
through a crack a dark body 
pass. This settled the issue. 
Frozen with terror, Jerry 
darted to the bed, dropped 
on his face and rolled under. As he clutched 
the awful gong his musket exploded, and what 
little breath he had left went to join his courage. 
Moaning and clutching the bell, which resumed 
its occupation whenever released, Jerry waited 
until the sun shone through the cabin cracks 
and he felt justified in venturing out to close 
the hen-house door. 

His spirits rose somewhat when he discovered 
that his hens were safe, and he was almost 
happy again when he found cow tracks by the 
side of his cabin. Nevertheless, Jerry made 
his way into the city the next day and leaned 
his elbow on the electrician’s counter. That 
individual greeted him cheerfully. 

‘*Hello, Jerry! How’s the alarm working ?’’ 

Jerry reflected a moment or two. ‘‘Hit’s er 
workin’ putty well, sah, putty well. Hit’s 
er doin’ de work putty well, an’ ergin hit 
ain’t.*” 

“Why, how is that?’’ 

“‘T say hits er doin’ de work putty well, an’ 
ergin hit ain’t, ’cause I don’t b’lieve de thing 
is put up de right way.’’ 

‘‘Why, of course it is!’’ 

‘‘Looks ter me,’’ said Jerry, slowly, ‘‘looks 
ter me like hit ’ud be better to turn it eroun’. 
Looks ter me like hit ’ud be better ter put dem 
jars of stuff up in my house an’ put de bell 
down in de chicken-house. De way hit works 
now, boss, hit skeers de wrong man.’’ 





* ¢ 


THRIFTY HOLLANDERS. 

T has been said that the sea was Holland’s 

tutor, since it taught the people of that country 

constant watchfulness and untiring industry. 
In ‘*The Pilgrim Fathers’? Winnifred Cock- 
shott gives an account of Holland at the time 
when William Bradford and his companions 
assembled there before sailing for America. 
_ Nothing could have seemed more unpromis- 
ing than the geographical position of Holland; 
the sea apparently her greatest enemy, threat- 
ening constantly to flood and engulf her, and 
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to make health impossible in this half-swamped 
land. But the Dutch were determined to 
master their conditions, and the sea became 
their friend, providing them with means for 
the traffic which was life and wealth to them, 
and training their characters until they became 
the most remarkable nation of the age. : 

It is not to be wondered at that such condi- 
tions stimulated engineering enterprise, so that 
land was wrested from the very jaws of the 
ocean, the most untenable positions were held 
and defended, and the natural waterways were 
so extended and utilized by the people that 
rivers and canals ran to every town and every 
village, and almost as many people lived in 
boats as in houses. 

Agricultural science was as important as that 
of engineering ; to produce the maximum returns 
from their restricted lands no effort of research 
or skill could be neglected, and the Dutch 
became the first agriculturists of the world, 
their cattle the most famous, their produce in 
vegetables and flowers the most profuse. 

ey did not content themselves with fighting 
the sea; they made it their friend and partner, 
and never was there such a nation of explorers, 
merchants and fishermen. ‘‘Sailors are as 
common with them as with us,’’ wrote 
an English observer. hey had enormous 
fleets, both for fishing and comme and they 
became the carriers for every nation; their 
—_ were to be found in every quarter of the 
globe. 


They were not merely carriers, but great 
manufacturers and merchants at home. eirs 
was the best cloth, the finest linen which could 
be obtained; and besides these home products, 
the markets of Holland teemed with the prod- 
uce of other and the country came to 
be the greatest storehouse of mer ise in 
Europe. 

They were as mt y as they were industrious. 
With so much wealth in the country, the people 
were not luxurious; they lived well and with 
refinement, but there was little display, and 
an enormous proportion of their income went 
in taxes and contributions to the ey works. 
The institutions and buildings of their country 
rea) the benefit; but such heavy taxation 
could only have been possible where frugality 
was the order of life, and also where there was 
no possible suspicion of corruption in the 
administration. 

The people practically taxed themselves, and 
did it generously, knowing that their money 
went to enrich the country, and not a set of 
officials. They spent their lives as well as 
their money for the state; great men educated 
and trai their children for public service, 
and a large number of offices were unpaid, 
practically compulsory. 


* ® 
A GREAT RARITY. 

HE destruction of the plate enhances the 

value of the etching which was printed 

from it. High Fashion prostrates itself 

before the unique. To possess what is unobtain- 

able to others is a human passion. Edward 

M. Knox gives an instance of this in his ‘‘Story 
of the Hat.’’ 

An English lady of title was looking for a 


hat. Every kind of feathered head-gear was 
shown her, modest and dazzling, but she 


yearned for a monstrosity. At last the hatter 
showed her a wonderful creation, and told her 
it was unique and not to be duplicated. The 
feathers, breast and omg which adorned it 
were most brilliantly dyed, but the lady greatly 
admired it and asked the price. 
‘*Fifty pounds,’’ was the reply. 
The y was staggered, and the proprietor 
to explain that there was not another 
like it in all England, and might not be for 
years. The bird, he said, was the scarcest 
in the world, on account of its peculiar 


habits, very hard to shoot. 

“W is the bird’s name?’”’ asked the cus- 
tomer. 

The proprietor was at his wit’s end, for he 
ey new the difference between a hen and 
a heron. 


**Madam,’’ he said, rolling his eyes and low- 
ering his voice to a confidential whisper, ‘‘this 
is the wing of the diving peacock !’’ 

The delighted and astonished lady apologized 
for her ignorance, and bought the hat at once. 


* ¢ 


A KITCHEN SINK -RACK. 


OMETIMES the height of the woman who 
S must use the kitchen sink. the most is not 

considered when the sink is set in position. 
Washing dishes in a sink which is placed too 
low is ‘‘back-breaking’’ work. 

If a woman is disagreeably reminded when 
at work at the sink that she has a back, she 
will appreciate this easily made rack for eleva- 
7“ the dish-pan. : 

t may be made of slats about seven-eighths 





of an inch thick, and one and one-half or two 
inches wide. These slats, A A, should be as 
long as the distance from the front edge of the 
sink to the wall at the back. The cleats, B B, 
may be any length desired, and with nails or 
screws should be solidly fastened on the under 
side of and at such distance from the ends of 









slats that when the rack is 
with one end against the wall at the back, the 
front cleat will drop inside the front rim of 
the sink, as shown in the cut, and keep the 
rack from slipping forward. 

If there is no rim or ledge at the back on 
which the ends of the slats may rest, a pair of 
legs should be added to support the back end 
at the proper “4° 

If the opening between the two slats, A A, is 
too large, a third slat may be placed midway 
between them. 


laced in position, 


¢ ¢ 


LATCHING THE BARN DOOR. 


OR keeping the sliding door really shut, 
F the device described by a contributor to 
Popular Mechanics is very effective. It 

is furthermore easy to make and easy to use. 


The sketch shows 
plainly enough the | 
design of the latch 
—which is merely an 
attachment to the 
common door hook. 
The L-shaj piece 
is made of sheet metal , 
and fastened to the 
door with a small 
bolt or e wood 
screw. After the 
hook is set in the 
staple the handle is 
drawn down to the 
position shown by 
the dotted lines, and 
to the jamb. 


halt 


the door is held tightly 
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A YOUNG ADVENTURER. 


HINESE children are supposed to be so 
( obedient to all those in authority over 

them as never to entertain any idea of 
becoming truants, but Yung Wing, in “My 
Life in China and America,’’ tells of an amu- 
sing escapade of his childhood, showing that 
small boys and girls are much alike the world 
over. He was the youngest pupil in the 
school, only seven years of age, and was there- 
fore taught with the girl pupils. 


I was shut Re 4 in the third story of the 
house, which a wide, open terrace on the 
top, the only place where the girls and myself 
played and found recreation. We were not 
allowed to go outdoors to play in the streets. 
The boy pupils had their quarters on the 
ground floor, and had full liberty to go out for 
exercise. I used to envy them their freedom, 
and smuggled down-stairs to mingle with them 
after school hours. I felt ill at ease to be shut 
up with girls. A 

Occasionally I stole down-stairs and ventured 
out to the wharves, round which were clustered 
a number of small ferry-boats, which had a 
peculiar fascination to my young fancy. To 

in my freedom, I planned to run away. I 

id the girls of my plan, and six of the older 
ones fell in with me in the idea. I was to slip 
out of the house alone, go down to the wharf 
and engage a boat to take us all. 

The next morning we stole out and crowded 
into the boat and started off in hot haste for 
the opposite shore. I was to take the whole 
party my home, and from there the girls 
were to — to their respective villages. 
We were half-way across the nel when, to 
my great consternation, I saw a boat chasing 
us, making fast time and gaining on us all the 
while. Our boatman gave up the race at the 
— of handkerchiefs in the other boat, and 
our whole party was captured. 

hen came the punishment. We were 
marched through the whole school and placed 
ina row. I was put in the center of the row, 
with a tall foolscap mounted on my head, 
having three girls on the right and three on 
the left. I had pinned on my breast a large 
—_ peuet, bearing the inscription, ‘“‘Head 
of the Runaways.’’ never felt so humiliated 
in my life as I did when I was undergoing that 
ordeal. I felt completely crestfallen. 


* ¢ 


A HAUL OF SEALS. 


(OR many years Carl Hagenbeck has been 
F the greatest trainer of animals in the 

world. In ‘‘ Beasts and Men”’ he tells 
how his huge trade in living animals began. 
It had a very humble and almost accidental 
origin. 


My father, writes Mr. Hagenbeck, was a 
fishmonger in a suburb of Hamburg, and one 
day in March, 1848, it happened that some of 
the fishermen whom my father employed, and 
who were under contract to deliver over to 
him their entire haul, captured in their nets 
no fewer than six seals. My father was ver) 
fond of animals and greatly interested in natural 
history, and it occurred to him that the curios- 
ity with which he himself examined the ani- 
mals might perhaps be shared by his fellow 
citizens of Hamburg. He therefore exhibited 
the creatures in two —_ wooden tubs, char- 
ging an entrance fee of about a — per head. 
_ A considerable number of people came to 
inspect the beasts, and my father was so de- 
lighted at the success of his idea that he decided 
to take the seals to Berlin. The Berliners 
flocked with t interest to see my father’s 
show. He did not remain long in the Prussian 
capital, but sold his seals and returned home. 

rom the time of this seal incident my father 
commenced to carry on a trade in living ani- 
mals, and thus from my earliest childhood I 
was accustomed to deal with them. Later on, 
when our business began to extend to France 
and England, he saw that it would be desirable 
for me to acquire the lan; of these coun- 
tries. Thus, although my elementary educa- 
tion may have left something to be desired, 
from my twelfth year onward I attended school 
with greater regularity, and in my later boy- 
hood gained a considerable knowledge of lan- 

and other more advanced subjects. 

I left school before I turned fifteen, and have 
devoted all = 4 energies to the business my 
father founded. From our earliest years he 
taught us to love animals, and helped us to 
understand their needs and their instincts. 
This has assuredly been the corner-stone of our 
success. 
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A Surplus of $11,000,000 ‘is shown in the 
accounts of the United States Treasury for 
the fiscal year ended June 30th. Last year 
there was a deficit of $58,734,000. This state- 
ment takes into account each year the ordinary 
receipts and expenditures. There was a slight 
decrease in expenditures this year as compared 
with last year, but the improved exhibit is 
mainly due to increased receipts. Of this gain, 
about $32,000,000 is accounted for by the new 
tariff, and more than $17,000,000 came from 
the new corporation tax. 

& 


TT New British Budget, introduced by 
Chancellor Lloyd-George June 30th, pro- 
vides for an estimated expenditure of $994,- 
650,000, and estimates the revenue at $998, 955, - 
000. The new budget retains all the features of 
the old, which occasioned so much controversy, 
but the contest over them will be deferred until 
the autumn session, of which Premier Asquith 
gave notice on the same day. It is the inten- 
tion of the government that Parliament shall 
adjourn at the end of the present month, to 
reassemble in November. 
e’ 
he King’s Declaration.—June 28th, a 
bill introduced by the government, altering 
the form of the religious declaration required 
of the sovereign upon his coronation, passed 
its first reading in the House of Commons by 
a vote of 383 to 42. Under the new form the 
king will declare that he is a member of the 
Protestant Church as by law established in 
England, and that he will uphold and maintain 
the enactments which secure a Protestant suc- 
cession to the throne; but he will not be re- 
quired, as under the existing form, to disavow 
belief in transubstantiation, or to denounce as 
superstitious and idolatrous the beliefs and 
practises of the Church of Rome. 
* 
Sprain and the Vatican.—Carrying out 
the promises which were made when the 
present radical cabinet, headed by Premier 
Canalejas, took office, the Spanish government 
has entered upon a policy of religious reform 
which has brought it into sharp conflict with 
the Vatican. A royal decree, issued June 11th, 
authorizes non-Catholic religious societies to 
hold meetings and to display upon their edifices 
the insignia of public worship. Hitherto non- 
Catholic churches have been denied recognition 
and the right of public assembly. The govern- 
ment has also enforced the law of 1887, requiring 
religious orders to seek authorization. The 
Vatican has taken offense at these measures, 
and insists that the decree of June 11th must 
be withdrawn as a condition to the continuance 
of the negotiations for the revision of the con- 
cordat between church and state. 
oa 
= —An agreement has _ been 
reached under which the governments of 
the United States and Mexico will submit to 
the arbitration of a Canadian jurist the Mexican 
claim to the Chamizai tract of land, which 
adjoins the city of El Paso, Texas. ——The 
governments of Great Britain and the United 
States have signed an agreement, providing for 
the settlement of certain pecuniary claims which 
have arisen since 1853, when the last general 
claims commission was convened, or which 
date back before 1812. 
* 


eath of Chief Justice Fuller.—Mel- 

ville Weston Fuller, Chief Justice of the 
United States, died suddenly at Sorrento, 
Maine, July 4th, aged 77. He was appointed 
Chief Justice by President Cleveland in 1888. 
He was a member of the permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague, and was one of 
the arbitrators in the boundary dispute between 
Venezuela and British Guiana in 1899. His 
death leaves the court with only seven mem- 
bers, unless Justice Moody is able to resume 
his seat on the bench; and it is probable that 
it will compel a second postponement of the 
three great cases involving the constitutionality 
of the antitrust law and the corporation tax, 
which had been fixed for reargument in No- 
vember. e 


ther Recent Deaths. — Dr. Frederick 

James Furnivall, editor of the Oxford Dic- 
tionary, an eminent scholar and a leader in 
social reforms, died July 2d, aged 85. Ex- 
United States Senator Thomas Battle Turley 
of Tennessee died July ist, aged 65. He served 
as a private in the Confederate army through 
the Civil War, and was a member of the Senate 
1897-1901.——Mr. Ove Gude, minister of Nor- 
way to the United States, died suddenly at 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, July 
ist.—Prof. Giovanni Virginio Schiaparelli, 
ex-chief astronomer and director of the Milan 
Observatory, who discovered in 1877 the canal- 
like markings on the planet Mars, died July 
5th, aged 75.—Brig.-Gen. Charles Franklin 
Robe, U. S. A., retired, a veteran of the Civil 
War, and an officer in the regular army until 
1903, died suddenly July 2d, in his 69th year. 














yrs in Plants.—Not only animals but 
plants may suffer and die of fevers, says 
Mons. Leclere du Sablon. When a human 
being has fever he loses flesh on account of the 
increased combustion, the quantity of carbonic 
acid respired from the lungs being augmented 





from 70 to 100 per cent. A plant attacked by 
fever, which may be caused by a wound, | 
rapidly consumes its reserves of organic matter 
and becomes enfeebled, sometimes sufficiently 
to cause its death. Mons. Leclerc du Sablon 
has experimented with potatoes rendered fever- 
ish by cutting them. The temperature soon 
rises about one degree, and the quantity of 
carbonic acid given off increases several hun- | 
dred per cent. If the potato survives, its ‘‘res- 
piration’’ after a few days becomes normal, but | 
it falls into an enfeebled state, resembling that 
of a person convalescent from a- long fever. | 
@ 
Syed Electroplating Process.—A Lon- 
doner has invented a remarkable process, | 
whereby worn plated articles are replated by | 
the simple plan of rubbing them with a powder | 
of peculiar composition. The powder contains | 
three essentials: the metal to be deposited, in | 
pure or combined form; a salt, capable of pro- 
ducing an aqueous electrolyte when brought | 
into contact with moisture; and a metal that is | 
electropositive as regards the metal to be de- 
posited. Silver, tin, nickel or cadmium can be 
deposited on any metal surface except alu- 
minum by the new method, and the process 
promises to be of great value for use in homes 
generally. e 


| med Sense of Home.—The interesting 
question whether migrating birds, on re- 
turning in summer, come back to nest in the 
same places as before seems to have been an- 
swered in the affirmative by the experience of 
Dr. C. B. Ticehurst of Huntbourne, in Kent, 
England. In May, 1909, Doctor Ticehurst’s 
sister put a ring on the leg of a swallow 
nesting in their chimney, which had acciden- 
tally got into the house. This spring, on April 
12th, a small flight of swallows arrived at 
Huntbourne, and four birds separated from it 
and stopped at Doctor Ticehurst’s, where two 
pairs had nested last year. Two days after- 
ward Doctor Ticehurst caught one of the 
birds, and found that it bore his sister’s ring. 
The ring was very light and made of alumi- 
num. Since last year many migrating birds 
have been provided with these rings in Eng- 
land. Each ring bears a number for identifica- 
tion. 
& 

eismographs in Chile.—The continuous 

progress of the relatively new science of 
seismology is indicated by the fact that the 
government of Chile has established a seismo- 
logical service, with headquarters at Santiago. 
Thirty-five stations have been fitted out with 
instruments, while more than 500 persons have 
been engaged to make observations on earth- 
quakes at several hundred different points. As 
was to have been expected, Chile proves to be 
a rival of Japan in the number of earthquakes, 
although most of them are insignificant except 
from a scientific point of view. Observations 
of this kind are now so widely and continuously 
made in various parts of the world that the 
seismologist at a central station may be compared 
to a spider noting every tremor even of the 
borders of his web. 

& 


otion Pictures of Insects.—A French 
inventor, Monsieur Bull, has perfected a 
cinematograph with which pictures of insects 
in flight may be taken, and afterward exhibited 
in motion upon a screen, or in a stereoscopic 
apparatus. As many as 2,000 images per 
second may be made, but in studying the move- 
ments made by the fiying insects, as repre- 
sented by the images, the latter can be caused 
to pass with relatively great deliberation, so 
that only 12 or 15, or even only two or three, 
succeed one another per second. By an ingen- 
ious device, Monsieur Bull causes the insect 
itself to make an electric contact, and thus set 
the apparatus in motion at the beginning of its 
flight. ® 
tory of a Strayed Whale.—Apparently 
the first recorded instance of a sperm-whale 
coming ashore on the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico occurred in March last. The animal, 
which was 63% feet long, got itself involved in 
the mud shallows near Sabine, Texas, and was 
suffocated. Dr. H. H. Newman of the Uni- 
versity of Texas was informed by telegraph, 
and on his arrival he found that the whale had 
been towed ashore. He made careful measure- 
ments of all its dimensions. The circumfer- 
ence of the body in front of the pectoral fins 
was 37 feet. Doctor Newman says the whale 
was an aged ‘‘bull,’? which had been driven 
from its herd by the younger males, and stray- 
ing off by itself, had probably entered the fatal 
shallows while in pursuit of a school of cuttle- 
fish or squids. Being stranded in the soft mud, 
his lungs were filled with it. 
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: is a striking fact that 

the wide sale of the New 
Companion Sewing Machine 
is due largely to the interest 
of delighted purchasers who 
recommend it to their friends 


WE CAN EFFECT A LARGE SA- 
VING FOR EACH PURCHASER, 
BECAUSE WE SELL DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY TO THE HOME 


Write To-day for Free Illustrated Booklet 











Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 














For the Vacation Season 


Tennis Racket 


This Tennis Racket will meet the needs of the particular player. 
It is constructed in a new shape and along lines suggested by 
expert players of this most popular summer 
game. ‘The frame is made of white 






























































































ash, with a walnut throat, and a Pate 
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Racket is carefully strung with a +t { TH 
good quality of gut. Weighs from a heas: 
12 to 14 ounces. When ordering 


be sure to give weight desired. 


The Tennis Racket given to any Companion subscriber who secures and 
sends us only one new subscription and 75 cents extra. Price of Racket 
$2.00. Sent by express, charges in either case to be paid by receiver. 


Indian Wigwam 


Boys, here’s a real Wigwam or Teepee, in which you can play 
Indian or sleep out nights and enjoy this outdoor season. This 
Indian Wigwam is made of strong brown drilling, 
and has colored markings and pictures of Indian 
life on the sides. It is light in weight, and can be 
packed into a very small bundle for carrying. It 
is easy to set up, also, as a 
few saplings, cut right on the 
camping ground, furnish all 
the support necessary. The 
Wigwam when pitched is 
6% feet high and 6 feet in 
diameter at the base. It is 
large enough to furnish comfort- 
able sleeping accommodations for two boys. 







The Indian Wigwam given to any Companion subscriber who secures and 
sends us only one new subscription and 90 cents extra. Price of Wigwam 
$2.00. Sent by express, charges in either case to be paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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7a YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illu 
ated weekly paper for all the family. 
ay subecription’ price is $1.76 a year, in advance 
seuss ding he Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matte 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weeny issue of the paper, 
ee eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New + - rales may begin at any time during 


ae aa Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. — to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subse 


Payment for The Cor ion, when sent b 
Tnail, should be by Post-O ce Money-Order or ES 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sons through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
8 liable to be agate: m or to wear a hole through 
the gy TY 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt “ money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

a give, the name of the Poat-Office to which 

our paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Reeves should be addressed and orders made payable 

0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





THE CONTROL OF DISEASE. 

T is well sometimes to pause 

and take bearings with re- 
gard to the problems of health 
and sickness. With the many 
wonderful discoveries, the 
serums, the immunities and 
the improved knowledge of 
hygiene, what is the situation 
tolay? There are plenty of 
statistics which, although they 
cannot lie, do not always tell 
the truth. It is known that, 
although many diseases are wiped out, and many 
others doomed to extinction at a near day, there 
are other disorders ominously on the increase. 

Typhoid fever, one of the most dreaded of 
physical ills, is now positively known to be due to 
polluted drinking water, or milk, or other food, or 
to be spread from house to house through the 
agency of the fly, and its days are numbered. 

Yellow fever and malaria are no longer regarded 
as visitations of the will of Heaven, but are recog- 
nized as due to the visitations of mosquitoes; and 
it is not really necessary to have those mosquitoes, 
although it may take some time and hard work to 
get rid of them. 

Diphtheria still rears its head, but it is no longer 
formidable, since the antitoxin for it has been 
found. 

Tuberculosis is still all too common, and the 
destruction of it will mean toil and care for 
humanity for years to come, but the work is well 
under way. The great start was made when this 
dread disease was moved by common scientific 
consent from the “fatal” to the ‘“‘curable’”’ class. 

When this has once been done in regard to any 
human ill, it is then for humanity to take care of 
itself. 

Those nations that are willing to spend the most 
money and take the most pains to wipe out dis- 
ease are coming out first in the race. Great 
cities have learned the lesson that it pays them to 
take care of the health of their populations. It is 
much too expensive to permit unnecessary sick- 
ness. Clean water pays, clean streets pay, decent 
housing for the poor pays. 

The boards of health are doing much in these 
directions and in many others, and as time goes 
on they willdo more. As people are educated in 
these matters they will be willing and able to give 
more and wiser coéperation. Itis safe to proph- 
esy that the day is coming when people will refuse 
to put up with preventable nuisances, and when 
the house-fly, the mosquito and the rat will be 
extinct; and when, if people want to know any- 
thing about tuberculosis, they will have to read 
about it in books. 





¢ ©¢ 
A COMPLEXION CURE. 


OU’RE not the only one to say so, and some 

make it ten years younger instead of five,” 
the gentleman behind her at the concert over- 
heard a lady with a pink, inexpressive counte- 
nance saying complacently to her neighbor. ‘It’s 
all Madame LeBlane’s doing; she’s a wonder! 
Wrinkles, complexion—she can fairly make one 
over if one doesn’t mind spending a good deal of 
money and more time. It does take time. The 
interminable hours I’ve spent being rubbed and 
poked and pinched and patted and stroked and 
creamed —” 

The voice ceased as the next number began, but 
the gentleman found himself looking from one to 
the other of the two women before him, instine- 
tively comparing the work of Madame LeBlanc 
and that of nature. Madame’s product was in- 
dubitably smooth, fair, rosy and unwrinkled; but 
she looked, he told himself, like a mindless 
middle-aged baby. Beside her the pleasant, 
healthy, humorous, sympathetic, somewhat worn, 
somewhat lined, somewhat faded face of her 
companion—how infinitely more it meant! How 
infinitely more it attracted! Life had traced upon 
it in characters which no masseuse had erased, 
“You may trust me.” 

It is by no means only the elderly who resort to 
Madame LeBlane and her kind. The “Beauty 
Business,” as Anne Hard describes it in a recent 
interesting study, reaches clients of many ages 
and kinds. Mrs. Hard had the courageous curi- 
osity to try a little beautification herself; and her 
experiences tempt more to mirth than to emula- 
tion. She tried, among other things, a “face 
bleach” by a painless process. She was placed in 
a reclining chair, a cloth tied over her hair, a pro- 
tective plaster pasted over her eyebrows and 
eyelids. 


“T experience a procession of odors. First a 








mild astringent—it is elder-flower. Then a gentle 
liquid—it is almond-flower. Then a cream—attar 
of roses. Then an unidentified oaty smell. One 
is soothed upon languorous airs and lured upon 
warm dreams — 

“That last pasty thing was fire—positively fire! 

“An orchestration of misery is being performed 
upon my skin. The theme of cold fire by the 
pastes is taken up in little stings by the lotions, 
A treatment of biting liquids begins at my chin 
and works upward. There is «a sudden blare— 
a conflagration—my eyes start under their bands 
—I struggle to speak—I dare not open my mouth 
for fear of getting the fire down my throat—I 
wave impotent hands — 

“This is the Ruby Ray,’ some one is saying far 
off, through the mists of falling comet tails. ‘It 
is perfectly painless. Just turn the face back — 

“After a very long time I get the attention of 
the life-saving station. I am picked up half-faint- 
ing. Cloths wrung out of hot water do their best 
to obliterate the memory of the ‘painless proc- 
ess.’” 

Investigation revealed that the “Ruby Ray” 
was merely an electric light shining through red 
glass, with a shade the rubber edges of which 
allowed it to be pressed close to the skin; the 
extreme heat instantly drying the acid-wet paste 
previously applied. Naturally, such a process is 
not painless—unless by comparison with others 
which may be worse. 


*® ¢ 


MOUNTAIN HOSPITALITY. 


HE herder of the Great Smoky Mountains of 

Tennessee literally keeps open house in his 
rude log cabin, with its chimney of sticks and 
sand, no window, and only one door—which but 
for the cold would never be shut, as it is never 
locked. The traveller or tramp, says Prof. 
Charles Forster Smith, in his delightful book, 
entitled “Reminiscences and Sketches,’ soon 
learns that he may with perfect impunity take 
possession of the castle in the absence of its lord, 
and cook, eat, sleep there without fear of being 
considered an intruder. 

If the tram by not brought provisions of his 
own, the he r ge ay oy Fe ey him to share 
his board, as he oes his bed, the floor, and can 
rarely be induced to take any pay. 

— ge =~ ty is this the case in the region of Cade’s 
Cove, which stretches along by the side of the 
Great Smokies from the foot of ‘the Bald’ almost 
to “Thunder Head,” and where the tradition pre- 
vails that it is mean to charge for ————— 

“TI well remember,” writes Professor Smith, 
“the self-condemnatory look of a big, barefoot 
mountaineer, who, having been persuac ded to take 
in payment for lod ging,—on the floor, it is true,— 
three meals, and an extra pone of bread for lunch, 
a quarter of a dollar, called after us, as if com- 
pounding with his conscience: 

‘Boys, ef you-uns cross the mountain *bout 
dinner-time, you better come by an’ git yer dinner! 
You-uns hain’t got the wuth o’ yer quarter yit.’” 


HER FIRST EXPERIENCE. 


VERYTHING is relative,” says Marie Bash- 

kirtseff, “and if a pin wounds you as sharply 
as a knife, what have the sages to say in the 
matter?” Likewise, if fair weather at sea seems 
frightful to one unused to the water, why should 
the marines criticize? At the same time, the 
reader cannot help sympathizing somewhat with 
the lad in Robert Woolward’s “Nigh Sixty Years 
at Sea.” 

I was putting out the lights one night about 
eleven o’clock; the ship — making good head- 
way with a fine, fair wind. A lady’s maid stopped 
md to ask if I would come and speak to her mis- 
ress. 

I found in her ecabin-a stout, elderly lady witha 
life-belt on. At best, the cabin door was only 
wide enough to let her go in and out, so what 
object she had in ae he life-belt I could not 
see. It upset my — 

Being asked if the gale was abating did not 
restore my cquantmalty and I laughed outright. 

The old lady said “Young man, I did not send 
for you to laugh at me. Answer my question. Is 


the gale abating?” 
I told her there was me. ale; that the weather 
1is did not acify her. 


was fine, and had been. 

“Go away, young beat she exclaimed. “TI 
will report you to the captain as soon as I am 
well enough.’ 

This she did, to the captain’s great amusement. 


& © 


THE ADVANTAGE OF POVERTY. 


T was not the intention of the office boy to be 
smart, and luckily for him, his employer did not 
take his answer as smart. The “boss” had for- 
gotten his own penknife, and everybody else, it 
seemed, had forgotten his. Finally, says a writer 
in the Washington Star, he called the office boy. 
The youth was able to furnish the desired article. 
“How is it, Tommy,” asked the man, “that you 
alone, of my whole office force, always seem to 
have your knife with you?” 
“T guess,” answered the boy, “it’s because my 
wages are so low that I can’t afford more than 
one pair of trousers.” 


& & 


REAL LAZINESS. 


HE Little Russians—those of the south—are 

said to be cleverer than the Russians of the 
north; but they are lazy—just how lazy may be 
gathered from this quotation from Mr. Maurice 
Baring’s recent book, “Russian Essays and 
Stories.” 

“The Little Russian,” said a Little Russian gen- 
tleman to me, “is so lazy that he will say to his 
wife, ‘Little wife, say whoa to my horse. I have 
a pain in my tongue. 


*® 


SOUND ADVICE. 


W's doctors always word their advice to their 
patients so that they will not take offense. 
A man, says a writer in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, once called on a physician to see if he 
could find some remedy for a red nose. 





*“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [Adr. 
o> . 
For Dyspepsia 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Relieves the continued sense of hunger, sick head- 
ache, nausea and sour stomach. (Adv. 
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Join a Brass Band = Sesteeh 


Here is the opportunity now for 
everybody who wishes to get ahead 
—to enjoy life and make money. We 
will give you inside pointers on how 
to join a brass band. Band catalogue 
and particulars FREE. Write to-day. 
Just send your name and address. 


Lyon & Healy, Wabash Ave. and 8t., 











Adams 
Dept. B-4045, Chicago. 


CHANGE 
QUIT COFFEE AND GOT WELL. 


A woman’s coffee experience is interesting. 
“For two weeks at a time I have taken no food 
but skim milk, for solid food would ferment and 
cause such distress that I could hardly breathe 
at times, also excruciating pain and heart palpita- 
tion and all the time I was so nervous and restless. 





“From childhoéd up I had been a coffee and tea | 
drinker and for the past 20 years I have been | |) 


trying different physicians but could get only 
temporary relief. Then I read an article telling 
how some one had been cured by leaving off 
coffee and drinking Postum and it seemed so 
pleasant just to read about good health I decided 
to try Postum in place of coffee. 

“T made the change from coffee to Postum and 
such a change there is in me that I don’t feel like 
the same person. We all found Postum delicious 
and like it better than coffee. My health now is 
wonderfully good. 

“As soon as I made the shift from coffee to 
Postum I got better and now all of my troubles 
are gone. I am fleshy, my food assimilates, the 
pressure in the chest and palpitation are all gone, 
my bowels are regular, have no more stomach 
trouble and my headaches are gone. Remember 
I did not use medicines at all—just left off coffee 
and drank Postum steadily.” 

Read “‘The Road to Wellville,’’ found in pack- 
ages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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When Johnny comes marching home again 
fied Ideas « coaling bot 
With a mets of explanation —_ 








The kind with the flavor— Made of the best white corn 
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Natal, Java, ne ,and Album, 5c. 1000 
Se. Agts. wtd.. 50%. 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
pedals; New Departure Coaster Brakes and 

Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 
by no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 _ 


i FACTORY PRICES «<i-.: 


are less t! oat 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models from $12 up. 


j 100 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL:: oe 


Sreight prepaid, any wher i 

at oe a cent in advance. 

a bicycle or a pair of tires from jonny one a 
any price until you get our big new catalog 
and special prices and a marvelous new 
offer. A postal brings everything. Write it now. 
Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, 
lamps, parts, and sundries half u sual 
prices. er Agents everywhere are coining money 
selling our bicycles, tires and sundries. ri ay. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. $50, CHICAGO. 
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Your search for a high-grade 
Watch at a moderate price ends 
the minute your eye lights on an 


A standard Watch of fine 
construction, jeweled with 
seven jewels, accurate to 
the second, fully guaran- 
teed by the makers, and 
sold by 7,000 responsible 
jewelers at $5, $7 and $9, 
according to the case 
which encloses the move- 
ment. These prices are 
fixed at the factory — you 
cannot be over -charged. 
Complete satisfaction 

years of service will fol- 
low your purchase of the 


Ingersoll-Trenton 


Go to your nearest jew- 
eler before sundown and 
close the deal! 

Our illustrated booklet, “ How 
to Fudge a Watch,” contains 
an interesting story of modern 
watch-making and valuable 
pointers om economy in watch- 
buying. Wewould like to send 
you a copy. It ts a good little 
bo0k to have. Write for it. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
85 Frankel Building, New York. 


Hay-Fever and Asthma. 


Free Advice From Skilled Physi- 
cians Who Have Treated Over 
75,000 Cases of this Dread 
Disease. 


























The time draws near for the itching, sneezing, 
burning, coughing and wheezing that makes life 
a torment to hay-fever sufferers! 

This year don’t go to the mountains or the 
seashore for relief. Get an absolute cure at home, 
indorsed by physicians, lawyers, ministers, busi- 
ness men and people of high standing all over the 
world—stay at home in comfort and get well. 

Let us send you free advice as to how you can 
be cured to stay cured of hay-fever and asthma; 
let us send you testimonials that prove beyond a 
shadow of doubt that our methods absolutely drive 
the hay-fever from your blood so that you will 
never again have to fear the recurrence of the hay- 
fever season. 

And, best of all, while following our advice, you 
will not lose time from your work, you will not 
have to go away on an expensive trip, seeking 
change of climate; our advice can be followed 
successfully in the privacy and comfort of your 
own home, and you can conquer this disease which 
has made the summer miserable for you in the 
past. 

Don’t think that our advice calls for anything 
harsh or disagreeable to you. Not at all. A 
great deal of it is in telling you what to eat and 
what not to eat, as well as how to live. Write 
us to-day and find out about it. 

Ask for bulletin Y-107, and with it we will send 
a diagnosis blank and also a true story by Rev. C. 
H. Rowley, “How I Suffered from Hay-Fever and 
How I Was Cured.” Send no money, just your 
name and address. But do not delay, as you need 
our advice before your 1910 attack comes on. 

?. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 














“Doctor,” he said, “what shall I take to remove 
the redness of my nose?” 

“Take nothing—especially between meals,” the | 
doctor answered. | 


should. 


fort necessary. 
too. 





Dept. B, 
14-20 High St. 





$7200.00 in Free 
Educator Shoe Scholarships. 


$150.00 for One Child in Each State in the Union. 


HE EDUCATOR SHOE lets 
the child’s foot grow as it 
If you want to be strong 
and healthy, only the Educator 
will give the foot freedom and com- 
They wear well, 
Don’t forget they are made 
for every member of the family. 


Ask your Educator Shoe dealer about the $150.00 SCHOLARSHIP, 
or write to us to-day for particulars. 


RICK & HUTCHINS 


: WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
Gi) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 











ERUCATOR 


SHOE@) 








To-Day ! 


BOSTON, 


@ MASS. 
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OLD FORT WESTERN 


ET it be said at the outset that the stay of 


|" John Alden in jail was a short one; that 
he was there not as a convicted felon, but 
as the result of charges, and that he was found 
absolutely blameless of these charges, which 
involved nothing less than the crime of murder. 
This, for the sake of the multitude of Ameri- 
cans who are proud to trace their ancestry back 
to the stalwart youth of Plymouth, whose 
wooing the demure Priscilla encouraged; also 
for the sake of the peace of mind of that greater 
number who honor John Alden as one of the 
noblest of that Pilgrim band which laid the 
corner-stone of the nation. 
But the imprisonment of John Alden in 





reached the Piscataqua and Plymouth colonies, | 
there was intense excitement. Massachusetts | 
Bay, moreover, felt called upon to interfere in | 
behalf of the Piscataqua plantation, and bitter 
feeling was aroused between Boston and Plym- | 
outh. When John Alden, having returned from 
the Kennebec, went to Boston on business, he 
was seized by the authorities of that town and 
put into prison. Capt. Myles Standish hur- 
ried to his rescue and tried to secure his release, 
but the Boston magistrates insisted on a hear- 
ing of the whole case. ‘Winslow and Bradford 
appeared in behalf of Plymouth, and Winthrop 
and Dudley in behalf of Massachusetts Bay. 
The Piscataqua plantation did not even bother 


Boston, as the result of a fatal shooting affair | to send a representative. It was finally made 


in the far-off wilderness of Maine, is an event 


in his life which has been ignored or lightly | 
touched upon by most writers; and the tragic | 
affair itself is given such brief mention in most | 
| defense, after he had killed Talbot. Where- 


of the chronicles of early New England that it 
almost seems to belong to the misty realm of 
legend and tradition. 

The reason for this is that the story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers on the Kennebec has never 
been given its due prominence. As a matter 
of fact, the Pilgrims maintained a trading-post 
on the Kennebec, where Augusta now stands, 
from 1627 to 1661, and by the profits of this 
trade—and only by these profits—were they able 
to pay their burdensome debt in England, and 
save the colony from ruin. For over a third 
of a century, winter and summer, the leading 
men of Plymouth were in turn in charge of the 


trading-post at Koussinoc, as it was called, and. 


were as familiar with that region as with 
Plymouth itself. Yet so little emphasis has 
been placed upon this important chapter of 
Pilgrim history that even the school-teachers 
of Maine, in telling their pupils the ever new 
story of the Mayflower, fail to mention that 
the head of the tide on the beautiful Kennebec 
was visited, not once, but through many years, 
by Myles Standish, John Alden, Edward 
Winslow, John Winslow, John Howland, and 
the others whose names are usually associated 
ouly with Plymouth Rock. 

It was in the early spring of 1634 that John 
Alden sailed from Plymouth to the Kennebec 
with supplies for the trading-post, of which 
John Howland was then in charge. The 
extent of the trade carried on with the peaceful 
Abnaki Indians may be imagined when it is 
stated that in this year, 1634, no less than 
twenty hogsheads of beaver skins, not to men- 
tion other furs, were shipped to England. 
Rumors of this profitable business had aroused 
the jealousy of the English on the Piscataqua, 
and they sent John Hocking as their repre- 
sentative to claim a share of the Kennebec 
trade. 

Hocking’s arrival at Koussinoc was bound to 
precipitate trouble. John Howland at once 
ordered him to return down-river, and a stormy 
colloquy followed. Hocking, ‘‘with ill words,’’ 
refused to leave, and in token of his assumed 
rights, and also that he might intercept the 
fur-laden canoes coming down to Koussinoc, 
he anchored his craft in the river above the 
post. John Alden was a witness to what 
followed, but does not appear to have had any 
part in the exciting drama. 

With four men in boats, John Howland put 
out into the stream and again ordered Hocking 
to depart. Again there was a contemptuous 
refusal, and Howland directed his men to cut 
the cables of the intruder’s boat. As they 
were about to do this, Hocking seized the gun 
which he had ready, and threatened their lives. 

‘Shoot me, not them!’’ cried the intrepid 
Howland, springing to the rail of his boat. 
“They are only obeying my orders !’’ 

But Hocking fired at short range at one of 
the men, Moses Talbot, as he cut the rope, and 
Talbot fell dead in the boat. Upon this one of 
the others promptly fired at Hocking, and he 
also fell, shot through the head, and died with- 
out a word. The old chroniclers discreetly fail 
to mention the name of the man who thus 
avenged Talbot’s death. In his brief account of 
the affair, Governor Bradford simply says that 
it was ‘‘one of his fellows that loved him well,” 
and distinctly states that John Alden, although 
present, ‘‘was no actore in ye business. ’” 


Naturally, when the news of the affair | 





plain that the Plymouth traders were on the 
Kennebec by virtue of a royal patent covering 
that region, granted in 1627, and that the 
shooting of Hocking had been an act of self- 


upon John Alden was allowed to depart in 
peace to the anxious Mistress Priscilla and the 
children, and the men of Plymouth enjoyed 
undisputed possession of Koussinoc and the 
Abnaki trade until the game became so scarce | 
and the red hunters so few that the post was 
abandoned. Its decaying ruins were visible a | 
generation later. 

It is from Father Gabriel Druillettes and 
other Jesuit missionaries, who came down 
through the wilderness from Quebec, and who 
maintained for many years a mission on the 
Kennebec, a mile or two above the trading- 
post at Koussinoc, that we learn most about | 
the life of the Pilgrims there. Possibly one | 
reason why the Pilgrims themselves wrote so | 
little about it is that they did not care to have | 
the world of that time know too much about | 
the nature and extent of their business on the | 
Kennebec. They had no trouble with the 
Indians, but they made no attempt to civilize | 
or Christianize them. They welcomed the 
Jesuit mission, and Father Druillettes and | 
John Winslow were particularly warm friends. | 

There is a story that one Englishman who 
came to Koussinoe frequently worshiped at the | 
little mission chapel above the post. It is | 
assumed that this was Myles Standish, who | 
came of a Catholic family in England, and | 
who never joined the Pilgrims in their church 
relations. It rather upsets the popular notion 
of the bigotry of those times to read that Father 
Druillettes went from Koussinoc to Plymouth 
and Boston, where he was most cordially 
received. He was even allowed to celebrate 
mass in a Puritan home, and was hospitably 
entertained by John Eliot, the apostle to the 
Indians. 

The precise spot upon which the Koussinoc 
trading-post stood has been in dispute among 
historians. It was near an island at the head 
of the tide, and most authorities have located | 
it on the plateau at the east end of the bridge | 
at Augusta, where historic Fort Western, 
which is still standing, was erected in 1754, | 
almost a century after the post was abandoned. 
There are many things to support this idea. 
Others have located it a little farther up the 
river, and although in the minority, they 
stoutly maintained their position. | 

A few years ago an Augusta antiquarian, | 
Dr. W. Scott Hill, in exploring some of the/ 
many Indian graves near the river, two or | 
three miles above the city, came across two | 
graves close together, which were plainly dif- | 
ferent from the others. Only a rusty discolora- 
tion of the soil remained of what had once been 
human bodies; but there were strands and 
shreds of cloth which quickly crumbled when | 
exposed to the air, and a number of shot, dis- 
covered by a minute examination, offered a 
suggestion of a tragedy. Moreover, in one of 
the grayes there was a pipe of peculiar make, | 
of which there is an exact duplicate in the col- | 
lection of Pilgrim relics at Plymouth. These 
things convinced Doctor Hill that the graves of | 
John Hocking and Moses Talbot had come to | 
light after more than two centuries and a half, 
and that the scene of the 1634 tragedy, and | 
consequently the site of the post itself, was | 
thus definitely located at a point several miles | 
above old Fort Western. It is known, how- 
ever, that the shooting occurred above the 
post, but how far above can never be known. 
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FOR 


UMMER 


READING 





A selection of copyrighted books which 
include some of the great literary suc- 


cesses of recent years. 


Originally pub- 


lished at $1.50 each, and now offered at 
a reduced price without being cheapened 


in manufacture. 


Bound in cloth and, 


with one or two exceptions, illustrated. 
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OUR OFFER 


Any One of these special copyrighted Books given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription, postage 


and packing included ; 


or any Two Books for one new 


subscription and 40 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Any One of these Books sent post-paid for 60c. 








IRVING BATCHELLER. 
D’ri and | Eben Holden 


Darrell of the Blessed Isles. 


HALL CAINE. 


The Christian. The Eternal City. 


The Prodigal Son. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
The Crisis. 


NORAH DAVIS. 
The Northerner. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Captain Macklin. 
HOLMAN F. DAY. 
Squire Phin. 
MARY DILLON. 
The Rose of Old St. Louis. 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


Janice 


Meredith. 
The Honorable Peter Stirling. 


JOHN FOX, JR. 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come. 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 


Captain of the Gray Herse Troop. 


ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. 
The Millionaire Baby. 


BRET HARTE. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
EMERSON HOUGH. 
The Mississippi e. 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
A Tory Lover 
MARY JOHNSTON. 


Audrey. Prisoners of Hope. 


To Have and To Hold. 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 
Partners of the Tide. 
Cap'n Eri. Mr. Pratt. 


JACK LONDON. 
The Call of the Wild. 


CHARLES MAJOR. 


When Knighthood was in Flower. 


CHARLES CLARKE MUNN. 
The Hermit. 


Uncle Terry. 


GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON. 
Beverly of Graustark 
Nedra. The Sherrods. 
Castle Craneycrow. Graustark. 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 
The Port of Missing Men. 


FRANK NORRIS. 
The Pit. 

THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
Red Rock. 


GILBERT PARKER. 
Seats of the Mighty. 
The Lane that had ne Turning. 
Battle of the Strong. 


MYRTLE REED. 
Lavender and Old Lace. 


GRACE S. RICHMOND. 
Indifference of Juliet. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
Haunters of the Silences. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


e Gentleman from 


OCTAVE THANET. 
The Man of the Hour. 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 
Alice of Old Vincennes. 


LEW WALLACE. 
The Fair God. 


JEAN WEBSTER. 
When Patty Went to College. 


EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 
David Harum. 


EDITH WHARTON. 
The House of Mirth. 


EDWARD STEWART WHITE. 
The Blazed Trail. 
The Westerners. 
The Silent Places. 


C, N. & A. M. WILLIAMSON. 
My Friend the Chauffeur. 
Lady Betty Across the Water. 
The Car of Destiny. 

The Lightning Conductor. 


OWEN WISTER. 
The Virginian. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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EVEN WOMEN 
FIND THE 


WINCHESTER 


NO CARE. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Mr. Wm. E. Donnelly. 

in regard to the **Winchester’’ 
heater which you put in _ my 
residence, would say it will be 
hard to find any one more 
pleased than [am with it. All 
the heat we want when we need 
it, no ashes to sift, save betiveen 
3 and 4 tons of coal yearly, 
simple and no. trouble to run, 
any woman can rua it. lam 
always pleased to show my 
heater to any one, along with 
the good workmanship on your 
part. 





Yours very truly, 


A CHILD CAN OPERATE THIS HEATER. 
If you are going to build a new house—re- 
place the old heater—or would like to know 
more about the “‘ Winchester,” 
Send us a postal card for catalogue, 
gtving us the name of your dealer, 
and mention this magazine. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 


236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 











Close’s Candy 
for Children 


is the Confection 


mothers should tell their 
children to buy. Children 
are constantly craving sweets 
and buying them at the 
nearest store. 

CLOSE’S candies are 
pure, wholesome and deli- 
cious. Be sure your children 
ask for them. Give us the 
name of your dealer, if he 
does not carry our goods, 
and we will give you the 
name of a dealer who does. 

Address Dept. 1, 


The George Close Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 




















“Better than 
the Best” 


A Flour 
of Quality 
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‘o pANTEL WEBSTER 


FLOUR 


More loaves to the barrel and 


better bread in the loaves 





OUR GUARANTEE 


If you are not thoroughly convinced that 
Daniel Webster Flour has produced the 
best bread you ever baked after you 
have used an entire sack of it, return 
the empty sack to the dealer, leave your 
name with him, and the purchase price 
will be refunded and charged to us. 





All Dealers Can Supply You. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 


Nature in Boxes. 

Haven't you gone through the woods inhaling 
Nature’s sweet odors, almost tasting the com- 
mingled flavors, and wished you could grasp them 
and eat them? Well, you can. We’re selling 
Nature in boxes in the form of Samoset Choco- 
lates. Made from choicest nuts, fruit and choc- 
olate combined with Nature’s purest sweets. 
Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 
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{ WATER SUPPLY | 
And Electric Lighting Plants 
For Country Houses. 


No elevated tank p 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 















Pressure 60 
pounds. 


Furnished 
with hand, 
gasoline 

or electric sae 
pump. INSTALLATION or 
LUNT-MOSS AIR 













a best \ PRESSURE TANK 
re ‘ 
protection. oss S 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Send for Catalogue ‘“D.”’ Let our Engineers 
figure out your needs. 


\ LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST.,BOSTON. J 


















Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache instantly—as soon as you 
apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 
There are imitations. Don’t take them. See 
that you get Dent’s Toothache Gum, at all 
druggists or by mail, 15 cents. Dent’s Corn 
Gum, cures corns and bunions, 16 cents. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8t., Detroit, Mich. 
















PERRY 


WALL TENTS 


Height of Price of 


_ Length and Height of 

Breadth Tent Wall 
7 x7 feet 7 feet 3 feet 
7 x 9% feet 7 feet 3 feet 
9'4x12 feet 7% feet 3 feet 


Tent 


$6.00 
7.00 
12.00 


TENT FLYS 


The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will 
In stormy and rainy weather it is a 
great protection, and in the heat of summer it serves as 
We can supply Flys made of 8 oz. duck 
at one-half the price of the corresponding size tent. 
The shipping weight is about 15 Ibs. 


be found useful. 


an air shaft. 


MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
|]. SS. ins IE 





HAT could be 
more restful, in- 
vigorating and alto- 
gether healthful thana 
vacation spent camp- 
ing out on the shore of 
some lake or stream ? 
The Wall Tents we 
offer here are especial- 
ly — for camp- 
ing. They are made 
of 8 oz. duck and will 
give good service. 

Prices given include 
Poles and Pins com- 
plete. Sent by freight 
or express at receiv- 
er’s expense. 






























































































